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BRITISH CRITIC, 
FOR AUGUST, 1824. 


Art. I. Two Sermons, preached before the University of 
Oxford ; to which are added, Observations on some Pas- 
sages in Mr. Belsham’s Translation and Exposition of 
the Epistles of Paul the Apostle. By John Hume Spry, 
M.A. of Oriel College; Minister of Christ Church, 
Birmingham ; and one of the University Select Preachers 
for 1824. Svo. 162 pp. 4s. Rivingtons. 1824. 


‘THE name of Mr. Spry must of course be well known to our 
readers as one of the most able and strenuous defenders of the 
established faith of whom the age and our Church have to 
boast; if it should be otherwise with any one who shall 
peruse our journal, we trust that he will lose no time in mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the small work just named, as 
well as with the other excellent publications of its author; 
and to those who are already familiar with these works we 
have only to say, that we conceive the sermons before us to 
be int all respects worthy of their author. 

It is the malignant nature of the many headed monster, 
heresy, to be singularly vigorous im the eternal reproduction 
of its dismembered yenom ; and an error is no sooner cut up 
than it sprouts again in the same form. ‘To have been once 
completely refuted, is sufficient to insure the re-appearance 
of any obnoxious opinion in all the effrontery of undisguised 
assurance, and the plausibility of established trath. And the 
more ably, the more signally and notoriously, the victory has 
been achieved and the triumph completed, with so much the 
more unblushing audacity does the vanquished enemy in a 
short time parade forth in all the pomp and ayy age of 
unbroken superiority. Such being the case with the su 
porters and propagators of error, continual vigilance is the 
first requisite on the part of the defenders of truth, to guard 
against their insiduous attacks : we say vigilance, because ro 
great degree of skill or penetration can be essentially neres- 
sary to conduct a defence, when the plans of the enemy ste of 
such an hacknied description. A very moderate stare of 
acuteness would be sufficient to enable the champion of 
truth to repel such clumsy =e He has xothing to do 
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but taking example from his opponent, repeat over and over 
again the manoenvres which on so many former occasions 
have ensured success ; but if to vigilance and constancy be 
superadded more distinguished abilities, and more eminent 
ualifications for the combat, the cause of truth can hardly 
ail to gain real advantages over its opponents: and though 
perhaps it may only be to make them abandon one point of 
attack, in order to adopt another; it is yet surely something 
to have cleared even one part of the ground, and to have 
compelled the adversary: to a task of greater difficulty than 
that with which he before contented bimsell,—the task of 
planning a new system of assault as well as of carrying it into 
effect. 

These observations arise from the circumstances attending 
the controversy before us, in which the opponents have 
brought up every trite, and often refuted argument to prop 
the cause of Unitarianism. And the author of the book un- 
der review has not merely contented himself with reiterating 
the old and convincing answers to those fallacies, but has 
brought to bear on the question much originality and inven- 
tion, as well as the stores of learning and experience. ‘The 
first portion of his volume consists of two sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford. 

The text of both the Sermons is taken from Acts ix. 20. 
‘“‘ And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God.” And after pointing out by a 
comparison with subsequent passages, that the word Christ 
is here intended to apply to Jesus, and not merely to the 
promised Messiah in the abstract; the author states that his 
ta object will be to shew, that by declaring him to 

the Son of Ged, the apostle intended to teach that he is a 
full and equal partaker in the divine nature with God the 
Father. is position is first maintained by a reference to 
the obvious and literal meaning of Scripture; and our faith 
upon this point could admit of no doubts, if we simply read 
the vet oracles, without reference to the endless contro- 
versies which have been raised upon them. But, observes 
our author, 


** We are unfortunately compelled to pursue a more intricate 
COirse : as supporters of the truth it is not allowed us to view the 
langiage of Scripture, without also examining the conflicting 
interpretations of controversialists ; and before we feel ourselves at 
liberty te assert the authority of what we conceive to be the true 
interpretation of the Bible, we are compelled to satisfy ourselves, 
that there is no solidity or weight in the objections, by which that 
interpretation has been assailed. The arguments which have been 
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urged against the literal meaning of Scripture in the case before us 
amount to this: that as we have two different accounts given us by 
the sacred writers of the nature of Jesus Christ ; one of which is 

erfectly intelligible, and established by the testimony of authentic 
fistory ; while the other is unintelligible in itself, and not capable 
of being proved by similar evidence; we ought,to interpret what is 
obscure and questionable, in such a manner as to render it consis- 
tent with that which is plain and not to be disputed. As therefore 
we know that Jesus Christ was a man; that he was born ofa 
woman; that he passed through the stages of infancy and child- 
hood, a partaker in the infirmities of each; that he grew up to 
manhood, lived as men do, partook of their wants, their passions, 
their pleasures and their pains ; that at last he was put to death by 
the public executioner and was buried ; knowing all this we cannot 
understand how this person can be God ; and we consider ourselves 
obliged to anes the indisputable fact of his manhood; and endea- 
vour to reconcile with that fact the language which others believe 
to be declaratory of his divine nature, by interpreting it in some 
metaphorical sense, expressive of the dignity of the office which 
Christ was called to fulfil, or the plenitude of the divine inspiration 
with which he was favoured.” P, 7. 


We have copied this passage at length, because we con- 
sider it a remarkably clear and concise statement of the 
grounds on which all argument on the subject is ultimately 
founded ; and it is in following up the train of reasoning from 
this source, that the author proceeds with the discussion of 
his subject. 

In a very early age of the Christian church (he then 
goes on to observe) the result of such reasoning was exbibit- 
ed in the denial of the human nature of Christ by the Doceta. 
They ought to avoid the difficulty by maintaining the whole 
of our Saviour’s bodily existence and actions to have been a 
series of optical illusions, But the argument, Mr. Spry ob- 
serves, is nothing worth. He shews, very clearly, that as 
these objectors professed to admit the divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures, and that the divine and human 
natures of Christ, are both with equal positiveness asserted 
in the literal sense of Scripture, they would have no more 
right to explain away the one than the other. And that it 
must not be assumed that such a mode of exposition is neces- 
sary to reconcile Scriptare with itself, until it has bee! 
proved that it is a contradiction in terms, to say of Jus 
Christ that he is “both God and man.” Such bej*S the 
orthodox faith, our author maintains, that it is cleaty most 
irrational to say, that it ought not to be maintained because 
it is incomprehensible : the heretical impugner of this doc- 


trine being thus driven te an absurdity, his only remaining 
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refuge is to be found in the denial, that the Scriptures are 
rightly interpreted by the supporters of the orthodox faith. 
Ht cate he avails himself of all n arts of criticism, and all the 
powers of subtle sophistry, to wrest the page of inspiration 
to his purpose; or withdrawing his unwary antagonist from 
that strong hold, seeks to baffle and defeat him by a skilful 
use of the weapons of sophistry, and by leading bim into the 
uncertain mazes of metaphysical disputation. It is in con- 
nexion with this view of the argument, that the author now 
alludes to the late attempts to shew, that the true interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s writings will tend to establish the fact, that 
the simple humanity of Christ is the indisputable doctrine of 
the New Testament. Our readers will not need to be in- 
formed, that the attempt alluded to, is that of Mr. Belsham, 
in his New Translation of the Epistles. This then is the 
immediate inducement which leads the author to consider 
some of the principal passages in St. Paul’s writings, in 
which the title of the ‘‘Son of God” is attributed to Christ ; 
and to illustrate their meaning by comparison with other pas- 
sages, when the Apostle discourses more at length on the 
mysterious nature of his heavenly master. 

The first passage thus brought under consideration is that 
at the commencement of the Epistle to the Romans, (i. 3, 4.) 
in which the apostle informs his converts, that the tidings he 
was commissioned to deliver were, 


“ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh ; and declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” 


These words, literally taken, most clearly and emphatically 
state the divine nature of Christ; and, observes our author, 


*“« As St. Paul here tells the Romans that Jesus Christ was of the 
house and lineage of David, had he merely added, that ‘ he was 
the Son of God,’ without further explaining or enforcing the mean- 
ing of his words, there might have been something like a plausible 
pretence for considering this title as nothing more than a recogni- 
tion of some extraordinary and especial portion of the divine fa- 
vour and assistance, by which he was supported and fitted for his 
yrophetical and regal office. But when the Apostle proceeds to 
UTrm us, that this extraordinary person was the Sen of God, really 
and Gectually, w Svvays; a partaker of the holy and spiritual na- 
ture Olthe divinity, xata wna &ywovrns; and that he was thus 
clearly de-Jared in a manner beyond the reach of cavil or ambiguity, 
by that gre.t surpassing miracle, his resurrection from the dead ; it 
might seem scarcely possible fur language to be framed less liable 
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to exception, less open to misconstruction, less capable of being 
perverted from its true meaning by the ingenuity of heresy, or more 
clearly indicative of the fundamental truth which this great Apostle 
seems to have been ever careful to state as the basis upon which the 
whole fabric of his teaching, doctrinal and moral, was to be securely 
placed.” P, 15. 


Having thus, as we think, most ably and forcibly com- 
mented on the literal interpretation of this important passage, 
Mr. Spry goes on to consider the perversion to which it has 
been subjected by the opponents of the Catholic doctrine. 
All such interpretations have been found to violate the most 
obvious rules of construction, and admitted principles of ex- 
position, and make the sacred writers contradict themselves 
and each other. 

On the other hand, the literal interpretation above en- 
forced is that which has had the support of the primitive 
Fathers, and the united testimony of the most learned and 
pious writers in all ages of the Church. 

From this our author proceeds to the consideration of ano- 
ther passage of a like import (Gal. iv. 4—7). ‘‘ When the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. And 
because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. herefore 
thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an 
heir of God through Christ.” 

In considering this passage, the first remark is, that the 
Son of God is spoken of in terms plainly implying, that he 
existed with the Father before the period of his mission into 
this world. The questions hence arising as to where and 
how long this pre-existence had taken place, and in what 
nature he had so pre-existed, are all such as may be satisfac- 
torily answered by a reference to other passages of Scrip- 
ture, every one of which affords a new testimony to the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. Other proofs appear by a 
similar comparison arising from the object of his mission, as 
stated in the text here quoted, viz. to redeem man. An ob- 
ject which it is clearly shewn, from several very strong pas- 
sages, could only be attained by one possessing the Divine 
nature. 

This argument is given in so strong and masterly a sty), 


that we cannot refrain from presenting it to our rea&ts 
entire. 


‘No truths are more plainly set forth in Scripture th» these : 
that man cannot be the redeemer of man; and that God has re- 
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served this great office of mercy for his own especial performance 
‘ None,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ can by any means redeem his brother, 
or give to God a ransom for him; for that he should still live for 
ever and see no corruption. But God will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave ; for he shall receive me.’ * O Israel,’ says God, 
by the prophet Hosea, ‘ thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
thy help. I will ransom thee from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem thee from death.’ If then God alone can be the Redeemer 
of man, the Son of God would never have been sent forth by God 
on such a mission, had he been no more than a partaker in the na- 
ture of those whom he came to redeem. But we are here told that 
he was sent forth for this especial purpose; and in another place 
we have the Apostle’s further declaration to assure us, that ‘ he was 
made unto us redemption.’ Therefore he is God ; neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is no other name under heaven 
given unto man whereby we must be saved.’’ P, 22. 


Spry’s Sermons. 


A similar line of argument is carried on with respect to 
the effect here ascribed to the mission of Christ, ‘‘ that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” Into the detail we 
regret we cannot enter, but the proof is as striking and con- 
vineing as those already exhibited. 

Our author, in this discourse, brings forward only one more 
passage to be discussed in the same way. ‘This is from the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘‘ God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.” 

He explains his bringing forward this epistle among those 
of St. Paul, on the ground that Mr. Belsham, though posi- 
tively denying it to be the production of that Apostle, has 
yet thought it necessary to undertake the arduous task of 
expounding it so as to suit his hypothesis. 

laving commented on the extreme difliculty attending the 
attempt to interpret the language of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, sv as to accord with the hypothesis of the mere hu- 
manity of Christ, Mr. Spry proceeds in a very forcible man- 
ner to shew the still harder task which will thus fall on the 
Unitarians to shew, as they now must do, how the great 
Apostle, to whose high attainments in piety and wisdom they 
bear ample testimony, could have been so infatuated as to 
opt language respecting the nature of his great Teacher 
atl Master, directly calculated (on their hypothesis) to lead 
the whole Christian world into the most dangerous error and 
the ftoulest sin: the error of inferring, that he was God, 
who, by their supposition, is only man; and the foul sin of 
worshippug the creature, instead of the Creator, And 
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‘hence he presses upon the Socinian the glaring difficulty of 


supposing that a God of truth and wisdom could allow the 
Scriptures of his revealed religion to speak a language thus 
inevitably deceptive upon so important a subject. 

The concluding passage of this first Sermon is so excel- 
lent and impressive, that we must extract it. 


* But though such will be the conviction of those who have 
learned to humble their minds under the teaching of God, and have 
brought to the study of his word a disposition unbiassed by preju- 
dices, uninfluenced by worldly motives, or by the silly pride of this 
world’s wisdom ; unhappily, all are not so disposed, nor have they 
been so taught. A powerful sect is busy among us. Its advocates 
are neither deficient in zeal nor in controversial ability; and they 
are continually endeavouring to sap the foundations of our faith, 
and to reduce Christianity to the cold level of their own heartless 
philosophy. The insinuating ope which they continually make 
to the pride of human intellect, has at all times been powerful in 
mischief, and its deadly influence has perhaps never been greater 
than at present. Every effort, therefore, to direct that intellect to 
channels of purer wisdom, to exertions of a more wholesome na- 
ture may be useful, however humble in itself; and on this account 
it may not be quite unprofitable, at some future opportunity, to 
continue the investigation which has been here begun.” 


The investigation accordingly is continued in a second dis- 
course. In this, after a brief recapitulation, the same plan is 
adopted, as in the former; and the first passage selected is 
that from Rom. ix. 5. Where St. Paul having enumerated 
the distinguished privileges possessed by the Jews, thus 
concludes the glorious catalogue. ‘‘ Whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came ; who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” 

Hence is deduced the remark, that Christ is here clearly 
declared to have existed in more natures than one: and 
further, that he is here invested with attributes and titles 
which can belong to God only. It would have been clearly, not 
only unnecessary but improper to have distinguished Christ's 
coming ‘‘ according to the flesh,” had he, as in the Unitarian 
scheme, not come in any other manner ; that he had also some 
other nature is thus obviously implied ; and what that nature 
was is then strongly declared, by attributing the supreme 
divinity to him. 

The paltry evasion of transforming the Greek participle 
into a pronoun, and making it ran ‘‘ whose is the God blessed 
for ever,” and applying this to the Jews, which has been 
dignified by some Socinian writers with the designation of a 
judicious conjecture, is treated by Mr. Spry with more re- 
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spect than it deserves, in giving it a refutation. The same 
may be said of another way of perverting the meaning 
equally futile, which is next noticed. 

Another passage quoted, and most ably argued upon in a 
method similar to the preceding is, Coloss. i. 15. et seq. ; but 
our limits forbid us from entering more at large upon it. 

The author now proceeds to another class of argument— 
those deduced from the divine honours and worship offered 
to Christ. Of the scriptural proofs of this important point, 
the very strong passage “‘that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow,” &c. is urged and elucidated in an eminently 
powerful manner. And a further testimony to the same 

oint is very ably deduced from the example of the apostle 
Paul himself ; when describing his prayer for the removal of 
** the thorn in the flesh.” It is very evidently made to appear 
that this prayer was addressed to the second person in the 
Trinity, and that it was the same divine person who gave the 
answer to his petition. 


‘¢ And as most surely the Apostle, when he taught that ‘at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow;’ and when, in his sore 
distress, he cried unto him for help, believed him to be God ;_ so, 
with equal certainty, we may aflirm, that he who heard that prayer, 
who vouchsafed an answer to it, and poured forth upon the sor- 
rowing supplicant the strength and consolations of the Holy Spirit, 
is himself God, one with the Father, and that Spirit is the ineffable 
brightness, in the incommunicable perfections, of the Divine na- 
ture. It may now, I trust, be considered as sufficiently established, 
that this was the great doctrine which the Apostle delivered in the 
synagogues at Damascus ; that doctrine which, in various other 
places, both by word and by writing, he constantly affirmed, that 
* Christ’ is the Son of God.” P. 66. 


The author then concludes with a few admirable and 
ertinent observations on the importance of firmly maintain- 
ing the faith once delivered to the saints; and grounding it 
steadfastly on these important and leading passages of Holy 
Writ, interpreted in their plain, obvious, and literal sense. 
These he represents as our Scriptural strong holds, which we 
are not weakly to surrender because designing men repre- 
sent them as untenable. All attempts to pervert and explain 
them away, have failed. It remains with us, therefore, to 
hold fast that which is clearly proved to be the truth, and to 
maintain our ground the more strongly, when we see these 
striking texts the constant objects of attack, believing that 
they are made so by our enemies, from the consciousness that 
they are the most formidable obstacles to their system. 
rom the specimens here given we think our readers will 
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be able sufficiently to appreciate the remarkably simple and 
clear style of language for which Mr, Spry is so conspicuous. 
There is a plain earnestness about his manner, which cannot 
fail to carry persuasion, as well as the logical precision of his 
arguments, to produce conviction. In this point of view he 
may be considered eloquent: for though he never attempts 
the slightest elevation of language, (with the single exception 
of what the adoption of Scriptural phrases supplies), yet, if 
tu clothe his ideas in such language as is best suited to them, 
be the character of true taste in writing, we must certainly 
give our author full credit for the display of it. 

We consider these Sermons as adding considerably to the 
already high theological fame of their author: and there is 
about them, as our readers must have already perceived, 
much originality of deduction and comparison, as well as the 
more substantial requisites of seund and orthodox views, 
supported by the most cogent reasoning. 

The remaining portion of the work is occupied by a series 
of observations on some passages in Mr. Belsham’s New 
Translation and Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul. This 
is a most important and elaborate part of Mr. Spry’s pro- 
duction, of which it occupies more than half. ‘The passages 
which he has selected for comment, are the same which have 
been adduced in the body of the discourses. Each of these, 
with Mr. Belsham’s improvements, is now brought forward, 
and discussed at large: and this portion of the book we may 
safely recommend to our readers, and particularly to the 
theological student, as comprising a most valuable body of 
theological and critical research. In an introduction pre- 
fixed, the author admirably describes the practices of the 
Socinian party, in their attempts to deny and pervert the 
truth. In the early times of Socinian heresy, it was their 
first mode of attack, to explain away all obnoxious doctrines : 
but it very soon became evident, that their interpretations 
were too forced and overstrained for any candid and rea- 
sonable mind to adopt. In later times, the Socinians them- 
selves seem to have felt this, and therefore began to take 
dhe shorter but more desperate course, of calling in question 
the authority of the principal passages alleged by the sup- 
porters of orthodox opinions. 


“When Mr. Belsham officiated as editor of the ‘ Improved 
Version,’ he evidently acted under this persuasion. But, either 
from greater confidence in his own powers of interpretation, or 
from a secret conviction that the world never will be persuaded to 
receive the Scriptures of the New Testament in the mutilated form 
m which that version presents them, he now returns to the original 
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practices of the sect ; and, as if the mantle of Socinus had suddenly 
fallen on him, betakes himself to the advocacy of some of those 
forced and strained interpretations, which, when first produced, the 
learned of that day so well exposed, that they had long ceased to 
possess any dangerous influence. Mr, Belsham seems to have dis- 
covered, in the tastes and tendencies of the present day, some op- 
portunity for oncg more introducing these exploded dogmas to 
favourable notice: and he has devoted his new Exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to this purpose.” P. 72, 


After a few more excellent introductory observations, our 
author commences his critical examination of Mr. B.’s com- 
ments. No where do we think can the reader who is unac- 
quainted with the artful sophistry of this insidious sect, find 


it more completely exemplified, both as to its malignity of 


character and futility of argument, than in the specimens 
here brought forward. We are often tempted almost to 
regret, that Mr. Spry should have condescended to waste 
words in exposing such low and despicable trash. ‘The mere 
exhibition of such attempts at interpretation before the eyes 
of any ce rere reader, would, we should conceive, 
suffice to shew their emptiness, and to prove most incontes- 
tably, the hopelessness of the cause which can catch at such 
miserable supports. Nor does such a display of puerilities, 
and fallacies too absurd to be for a moment adopted by any 
sound or well-informed mind, tell much for the honesty of 
the advocate, who can pertinaciously maintain such a cause 
with arguments, of which, in his own mind, he cannot but 
feel the inanity. We will not attempt to follow either 
Mr. Belsham through his fine-drawn subtilties, or our au- 
thor through his too courteous examination of them. We 
must content ourselves with recommending to the reader the 
perusal of this portion of the work, as affording the most 
perlect view of the reasonableness, consistency, and philo- 
sophic greatness, of these soi-disant, rational views, of re- 
ligion. It is truly edifying to see these pretended philoso- 
phers leaving their metaphysical flights, to ferret out some 
obscure construction which may be put upon a particle or 
an accent; some possible meaning which might, by the 
utmost stretch of contrivance, be given to a passage, if we 
might consider one word as an interpolation, another mis- 
placed, and a third misinterpreted; some metaphorical sig- 
nification, which, with equal reason, might be applied to one 
of Kuclid’s theorems : and all—for what purpose? To sim- 
plify and explain, on rational principles, what must otherwise 
be mysterious, and ¢herefore be interpreted in a way con- 
tradictory to reason! And if this be all, we do not see that 
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much would be gained; the interpretations already alluded 
to being, in our opinion, quite as contradictory to reason as 
the most orthodox expositions could possibly appear to be. 
We cannot conclude our remarks without observing, while 
we are upon the subject, that the philosophical pretensions 
of the Unitarian system, have always - hee to us one of 
its most singular features. [fit be the distinguishing cha- 
racter of true science, to make hypothesis yield to fact, and 
imagination give place to the assurance of conviction, then 
we cannot conceive how, in any consistency, the Unitarian 
theorist can be continually shewing such a desire to get rid 
of the plain statements of Scripture, which here stand in the 
place of facts, in order to introduce a mere theory, grounded 
only on imaginary uniformity. We conceive it sufficiently 
evident to every well-instructed mind, that the principles 
upon which the Unitarian forms his views, are utterly repug- 
nant to all true principles, we do not say of religion, but of 
philosophy : repugnant to those very principles which he is 
so apt to boast of, and to hold up as the sole ground on 
which he deigns to submit his understanding to the reception 
of truth. We should be, in consequence, prepared to ex- 
pect, what is very generally the case, that among the pro- 
fessors of such doctrines, a large number should consist of 
those who, with all the assumption and confidence nd 
found philosophers, are, in reality, only the most superficial 
smatterers in science. It would, indeed, somewhat excite 
our surprise, if we should find among the number any per- 
sons of real and unquestioned pretensions to scientific attain- 
ments. And here we cannot help observing one fact, which 
appears to us highly remarkable. There is one instance, (and 
there may be more,, of an individual, in whose case we 
might well, at first sight, feel surprise, on the grounds just 
alluded to. We mean not to speak of this individual other- 
Wise than from his writings: we allude to the well-known 
author of a small annual publication entitled ‘* Evenin 
Amusements ;” with which, of course, all our astrimsilaleal 
readers are well acquainted. The author of this work is 
well known to be a man eminently versed both in astronomy 
and in most other branches of mathematical science, and to 
be, in general, a person of very considerable philosophical 
attainments. He is, moreover, as is equally well known from 
his opinions publicly professed, a supporter of the doctrines 
of Unitarianism. ‘Thus far we might be tempted to express 
our wonder, that inductive philosophy should not have taught 
juster views; bat when we refer our readers to the work 
above-named ( passim), a very singular fact presents itself, 
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which will at once cause our surprise to cease, and may 
afford no inconsiderable instruction. ‘This same individual, 
who denies the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of 
Christ, denies also the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation! 
If we ask on what grounds, we shall find that both doctrines 
are denied on precisely the same grounds. The one doc- 
trine, though confessedly asserted in the literal sense of 
Scripture, is yet rejected because it is incomprehensible to 
the human faculties. To the other doctrine this author does 
not object because Newton has not sufficiently demonstrated 
it: he does not find, or pretend to find, any fault or errone- 
ous step in the processes of Newton’s demonstrations. This 
is not his ground. But he rejects what is demonstrated to 
be the fact, because it. is beyond the limits of the human 
faculties to conceive how a particle of dust on the surface of 
the earth can gravitate towards a particle of dust on the 
surface of the moon. ‘This is truly consistent. We do not 
wish for a better illustration of Unitarian principles. The 
doctrine of Monotheism, and the rejection of revealed truth, 
may be worthily professed by those who reject the doctrine 
of gravitation, and deny that two and two make four. 








Art. Il. A Geognostical Essay on the Superposition of 


Rocks, in both Hemispheres. By Alexandre de Humboldt. 
8vo. 482 pp. 14s. Longman & Co. 1823. 


We have repeatedly observed in regard to geology, that, in 
proportion as the number of facts has increased, the number 
of theories has diminished. The progress of knowledge has 
checked the rage of speculation; and the student in this 
department of science no longer thinks it enough to be able 
to rehearse the positions of an hypothesis, but feels himself 
bound also to extend his acquaintance with the actual con- 
dition of the earth’s surface—with the rocks which compose 
it--their ingredients, structure, distribution, and succession. 
A great change has taken place even in our own times; and 
geology, accordingly, which used to be regarded as a mag- 
nificent and amusing, but altogether a fanciful, and rather 
presumptuous physical romance, now justly claims a certain 
degree of respect, as one of the mostinteresting branches of 
descriptive philosophy. It invites attention now, not merely 
as a system of opinions, but as a collection of facts equally 
authentic and well ascertained: and though its details have 
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not yet acquired an arrangement so strictly systematic as 
that upon which botany and zoology are founded, it has re- 
cently made vast accessions to those mineralogical and 
geognostic stores, which will, at no distant day, constitute a 
firm basis for sound reasoning and satisfactory conclusions. 

Writers in this field of enquiry are no longer permitted to 
waste their ingenuity and provoke the indignation of their 
readers, by groundless disquisitions on the primitive con- 
dition of our globe, or even on that portion of its history 
which preceded the operation of those physical causes to 
which it owes its present appearance and conformation. 
They have been compelled to relinquish the seducing specu- 
lation of geogony, and to confine their researches to the less 
ambitious objects of practical geognosy. They have been 
taught to abstain from the fruitless attempt to inform us of 
what has been, that they may more successfully direct their 
attention to that which now is: and, in consequence of this 
reform in the study of geology, the latest works on the struc- 
ture of the earth which have appeared both in England and 
France, may be viewed as geognostical reports, drawn up by 
men who have seen what they record; and whose business it 
has been to examine and describe—not to form hypotheses, 
nor to establish systems. 

Of this species of publication we have had several in this 
country in the course of afew years, which have added much 
valuable knowledge to the stock both of the mineralogist 
and of the geognost. Maccullock, Buckland, Connybeare, 
Greenough, and Boué, have made us acquainted with the 
structure and collocation of almost all the geological forma- 
tions of this island, as well as with some of the most important 
aggregations of rocky masses, which distinguish the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. ‘The work of Humboldt now before us, em- 
braces a wider range ; his travels having extended to both he- 
mispheres, and his researches having been carried from the 
alluvial districts of the Amazon and of the Oronoco to the 
Cordillera of the Andes. 

This interesting tract appears to have been, originally, a 
contribution to the ‘* Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles,” 
and to have been afterwards given to the public in the form 
which it now bears, in order to meet the demand for an 
article to which the fame of the author, as well as the oppor- 
tunities which he had enjoyed to become acquainted with 


the great frame-work of the globe, contributed to attach no 
inconsiderable eclat. 


_ “ The work which I now submit to the judgment of geognosts, 
includes nearly the whole of the subject of positive geognosy. If 
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1 have accomplished the end which I proposed, the phenomena of 
the most remarkable superpositions of rocks in both hemispheres, 
north and south of the equator, will appear arranged in the order 
of their mutual relations. I cannot flatter myself with having suc- 
ceeded in comprising within so narrow a space so great a variety of 
objects; but I hope that my work will contain two sources of 
interest ; that of making known a considerable number of observa- 
tions which had not hitherto been published, and that of presenting 
some general views on the succession of those rocks which have 
been considered as the terms of a simple or a periodical series. The 
comparison of the rocks of the old world with those of the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, has been deduced exclusively from my own 
researches. To guard myself against the danger of first impres- 
sions, and the errors which might arise from certain prejudices, 1 
have, within a few months past, read over ali the manuscripts which 
1 had written during my travels ; and I have compared the descrip- 
tions with the sections and profiles of the mountains which were 
drawn on the spot. After having considered the whole of their 
geognostic relations, I have confined myself to those which appeared 
to me the most certain or the most probable; and I frankly state 
what still demands a more particular examination.” 


We are not, however, to expect, from any one man, what- 
ever may be his zeal and assiduity, a complete description 
of the rocks which compose the great American chain. If 
the disputes among geologists respecting mountains in our 
own country, which are within two days’ journey of their 
society-rooms, and about hills which might be ascended in 
half an hour, have been perpetuated from one generation to 
another, it is not to be presumed that much reliance will be 
placed on the descriptions of an author who has undertaken 
to analyse more than half the globe. If controversies still 
subsist relative to the granite of St. Michael’s Mount, and 
the pitch-stone of Arran, both of which have been examined 
hy the most expert mineralogists in Europe, the rival geolo- 
gies of Hutton and Werner will be slow to admit any deter- 
mination in regard to their characteristic tenets, which has 
no better foundation than a train of reasoning derived from 
the volcanic regions of the upper Andes. 

M. Humboldt has, indeed, set an example of philosophical 
enthusiasm, which can neither be too much extolled nor too 
generally imitated. He has proved that to be : gwen 
which most other men would only have imagined, or made 


the object of unavailing wishes. He has overcome difli- 
culties which would have paralysed the enterprise of every 
ordinary lover of knowledge. But still, he has only opened 
up a path which remains to be trodden by others; he has 
only surveyed a country which must be conquered and oc- 
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cupied by his successors ; he has only obtained a glance of 
a field, of which the riches and the beauty will be the reward 
of a more patient search, at a future, and perhaps, a distant 
period. We applaud the industry and courage of M. Hum- 
boldt; are fully sensible of his rare merits; and can appre- 
ciate, to a certain extent, the amount of his services in the 
cause of philosophy ;—but, at the same time, we know too 
well the arduous nature of the task which he has undertaken 
to perform, to regard it as entirely accomplished, or to ima- 
gine that the geognosy of the tropical countries of America 
will require no correction from the observations of others. 

The object of M. Humboldt’s volume, as may be inferred 
from its title, is limited to a report of those natural relations 
among rocks, which are made known by the order in which 
they are grouped, viewed as distinct members of a geognos- 
tical series or formation. ‘This latter term (formation) is 
used by the author to designate an assemblage of mineral 
masses so intimately connected, that it may be supposed 
they were formed at the same epoch, as they present, in the 
most distant parts of the earth, the same general relations 
both of composition and of situation with respect to each 
other. In the geognostic description of the globe, accord- 
ingly, we may distinguish different modes of grouping 
mineral substances, as we ascend to more general ideas. 
Rocks which alternate with each other, which are usually 
found together, and which display the same relations of po- 
sition, constitute, according to the language of M. Hum- 
boldt, the same formation; whilst the union of several of 
these formations, constitutes, agreeably to the same principle 
of arrangement, a geological series. 

The first fruit which has arisen from the labours of mo- 
dern science, is the knowledge of the interesting fact, that 
the mineralogical constitution of the globe is the same, 
wherever it has been examined, and that it has obviously 
been determined by the operation of general laws. As soon 
as geognosy was raised to its proper place in the scale of 
philosophy, and its inquiries conducted in the right spirit 
of physical investigation; when the art of interrogating 
Nature, as our author expresses it, was improved, and when 
journeys to distant countries furnished a more exact com- 
parison between different formations; then mankind were 
taught to recognise great and immutable laws in the strac- 
ture of the lobe, and in the superposition of rocks. The 
most striking analogies in the mineral ingredients, the po- 
sition, and the included organic remains, of contemporary 
beds, were then observed in both hemispheres ; and in pro- 
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portion as we consider formations under a more general 
point of view, their identity, in all parts of the world, be- 
comes every day more probable. 


‘In fact, when we examine the solid mass of our planet, we 
soon perceive that some of the substances which oryctognosy, (or 
descriptive mineralogy), has made known to us separately, are found 
in constant associatton; and that those associations which are 
called compound rocks, do not vary like organized beings, accord- 
ing to the difference of latitude, or of the isothermal bands under 
which they are placed. Geognosts who have travelled through the 
most distant countries, have not only found, for the most part, in 


' the two hemispheres, the same simple substances, quartz, feldspar, 


mica, garnet, and hornblende, but they have also observed that 
mountain masses display every where the same rocks; that is, the 
same assemblages of mica, quartz, and feldspar, in granite ; of 
mica, quartz, and garnets, in mica slate ; and of feldspar and horn- 
blende in syenite. If it has sometimes been considered that a rock 
belongs exclusively to a single portion of the globe, subsequent 
researches have shewn, that it also occurs in regions the most 
distant from its first locality. Thus we are almost led to admit, 
that the formation of rocks has been independent of the diversity 
of climate, and perhaps anterior to its existence. There is an 
identity even in those rocks where organized bodies are the most 
variously modified.’’ 


It is not, however, to be presumed, that this identity of 
composition, this analogy which is observed in the association 
of certain simple minerals, will be found extended to their 
position and the order of their succession. Specimens of the 
same rocks that are commen in Europe, may have been 
brought from the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, or the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes; yet perhaps we are not authorised to 
conclude from thence, that these rocks are superimposed in 
a similar order; or that, from the discovery of one, it can 
be predicted with certainty, what the others are which occur 
in the same places. It is, therefore, the principal object 
contemplated by the author of this Essay, to collect what is 
known with most certainty, of the superposition of rocks 
in both continents north and south of the equator; being 
perfectly aware, at the same time, that these types, or pat- 
terns of formations, will not only be extended, but also 
variously modified, in proportion to the increase of travellers 
practised in geognostic observations, as well as by means of 
complete descriptions of different countries far remote from 
each other, which will gradually furnish more accurate re- 
sults, both in regard to their mineral ingredients and their 
order of succession, 
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In the actual examination of a mountain range, it is 
sometimes extremely difficult to determine the relative 
position of contigueus groups. ‘This obscurity is occasioned 
by a variety of circumstances. We encounter it either when 
we cannot arrive at the junction of two adjoining formations, 
or when these do not exhibit a regular stratification, or when 
their position is not uniform; that is, when the strata of the 
superior formation are not parallel to those of the lower. But 
these difficulties, we are assured, diminish, or even entirely 
disappear, on comparing together several formations of great 
extent. ‘The order of superposition, and the relative age of 
rocks, are facts, it is maintained by M. Humboldt, which are 
susceptible of being determined, like the structure of a plant, 
the proportion of the elements in a chemical compound, or 
the height of a mountain above the level of the sea. True 
geognosy, says he, describes the exterior crust of our globe, 
such as it exists in our days. This science has no less cer- 
tainty than the physical descriptive sciences in general: on 
the contrary, whatever relates to the ancient state of our 
planet, to those fluids which, it is said, held all mineral sub- 
stances in solution; to those seas which have covered the 
summit of the Cordilleras, and have afterwards disappeared, 
is as uncertain as the formation of the atmosphere of the 
planets, as the migration of plants, or the origin of the 
“iflerent varieties of our species; yet the time is still not 
very remote, when geologists were occupied from choice in 
the solution of these problems, and with this fabulous period 
of the physical history of the earth. 

In prosecuting his work, M. Humboldt divides the subject 
first according to the Wernerian distinction of primitive, 
transition, secondary, and tertiary rocks ; and afterwards 
into forty sections, according to the number of independent 
formations which he has been able to discriminate, and 


_ which rank under the more general divisions, agreeably to 


the mineralogical characters which they respectively exhibit. 

It has been already observed, that it is extremely difficult 
to circumscribe the limits of a formation, and to pronounce 
whether it be strictly independent, or whether the rocks, 
which apparently bound it, do not in fact graduate into those 
above it or below it. What proves the independence of a 
formation, according to our author and M. de Buck, is its 
immediate superposition on rocks of a different nature. ‘The 
red sand-stone, for example, constitutes an independent 
formation, because it is superposed indifferently on black 
transition lime-stone, mica slate, and primitive granite. In- 


VOL. XXII. auGcusT, 1824. 
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dependence of formation does not by any means exclude 
uniformity or agreement in position; it merely excludes the 
oryctognostic passage of the superimposed rock into that 
upon which it rests. The transition districts have very often 
the same direction and the same inclination as the primitive 
ones ; and yet, whatever approximation there may be in their 
origin, we are not the less warranted to consider the anthra- 
citic mica slate, or the grey wacke alternating with porphyry 
as two formations, independent of the primitive granite 
which they cover. The conformity of position, theretore, is 
not regarded by M. Humboldt as in any way incompatible 
with the independence of formations ; thatis, it does not pre- 
clude the inierence which would be otherwise established 
relative to the distinct and separate character which belongs 
to the superimposed rocks. It is, he repeats, because the 
independent formations are placed indifferently on all the 
most ancient rocks (chalk upon granite, or red sand-stone 
on primitive mica slate), that the union of a great number of 
observations made on very remote points becomes eminently 
useful in determining the relative age of rocks. 

We grant, that the definition now given of an independent 
formation may be strictly accurate, both logically and phy- 
sically ; but we are nevertheless convinced that the practical 
application of it will be bounded by very narrow limits. In 
examining the succession of beds and strata in a mountain 
range, it will, in most cases, be impossible to determine 
whether a particular group of rocks be independent or sub- 
ordinate. Nor is it, in our opinion, a consideration of any 
moment to ascertain the alternative; the two ideas being 
merely relative to the comparative magnitude of the conti- 
guous masses, and not involving any principle of geognostic 
science. In fact, it is admitted by the author, that a forma- 
tion which is subordinate in one part may become indepen- 
dent in another, this circumstance being determined by the 
excess which one member of the group acquires by the dimi- 
nution or disappearance of the others, or even by the acci- 
dental development of some mineral ingredient, which 
changes the character of the prevailing rock. It follows 
accordingly, that, as the ground of distinction is altogether 
arbitrary, there might have been sixty or eighty formations, 
instead of the forty which M. Humboldt has chosen to spe- 
cify ; and it remains in the hands of every author to modify 
this branch of descriptive geognosy, according to the parti- 
cular views which he may be pleased to adopt, or even in 
erder to facilitate the mere convenience of a cabinet arrange- 
ment. The chief value, therefore, of all such works as that 
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now before us consists in the accuracy of the report which it 
exhibits of the actual position and succession of mountain 
rocks, whether as masses, beds, or strata; and assuredly, if 
viewed even in this single respect, the Essay of M. Humboldt 
possesses high claims upon the attention of the geologist, 
whatever may be his school or his country. 

Various attempts, it is well known, have been made to 
form a scientific classification of rocks, both on mineralogical 
and geological principles. Each of these, as Dr. Macculloch 
observes, is in a certain sense natural; the former consulting 
or professing to consult the nature alone of the substances to 
be arranged ; the latter being founded on the great relations 
which they bear to one another, and to the general structure 
of the earth. Brongniart has written. in recommendation of 
the one; several members of the Wernerian school have 
supported the other. But the Essay of Humboldt does not 
profess to give a classification of rocks, either on mineralo- 
gical or geological principles. It aspires to no higher object 
than a list of rocks, or rather of groups of rocks, beginning 
at the lowest, and ascending upwards, that is, from the more 
ancient to the more modern. In other words, it merely pre- 
sents a descriptive narration of the several plates or scales 
which compose the oxydated crust of the earth, following 
the order of their succession, or what he is pleased to call, 
the order of their superposition. 

in the present state of geognostical science, the method 
adopted by M. Humboldt is exposed to fewer objections 
than either of the others, because it avoids at once the ob- 
scurity inseparable from a mineralogical arrangement, and 
the hypothetical conclusions which will always embarrass the 
statements of one which is purely geological. But, on the 
other hand, as it refuses to avail itself of the aid of princi+ 
ples, its inferences cannot be legitimately extended beyond 
the individual facts which have been observed and recorded. 
The authority of the system, in short, is limited to the repu- 
tation of the author ; his descriptions mark the boundaries to 
which his geognosy extends; and the knowledge of the 
reader, of course, will proceed only as far as he exercises 
confidence in the accuracy of what he finds detuiled in the 
volume before him. 

But perhaps the science is not yet sufficiently matured to 
warrant any confidence in principles which are not directly 
supported by well ascertained facts ; and, on this account, the 
descriptions of M. Hamboldt will give birth to as many in- 
ferences as the most laboured reasonings of the most zealous 
theorist. It is worthy of sa too, that even the more 
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regular and systematic classifications of rocks are little differ- 
ent from simple descriptions ; the hypothetical views upon 
which they are arranged serving only as a very slender bond 
to connect affinities which, in must cases, would derive a 
better support from the mere proximity of position, as mem- 
bers of a series. 

Upon the whole, we are ready to adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Macculloch, that to attempt a perfect classification of rocks 
in the present state of our knowledge, appears an useless as 
well as an injurious sacrifice to a logical order, to which, as 
far as we can yet perceive, nature refuses to conform. Mine- 
ralogists appear in this instance to have been misled by the 
example of Linnwus, and by the valuable consequences re- 
sulting from his system in the organized department of natu- 
ral history ; forgetful of the important and radical differences 
by which these departments are distinguished from that 
which is the object of their particular study. A geological 
arrangement of rocks is, in fact, a history of their natural 
aflinities, a branch of geological science properly so called ; 
but as we are still ignorant of some of the most important 
relations of those substances, a perfect classification is con- 
sequently altogether unattainable. An undertaking, there- 
fore, similar to that of our author, is unquestionably the most 
suitable of any to the actual condition of our knowledge re- 
specting the mineral history of the earth. ° 

Of the forty formations specified by M. Humboldt, nine- 
teen belong to the class of primitive rocks ; and in the fol- 
lowing tabular arrangement, Roman numerals are prefixed 
to the names of those formations, which, being very seldom 
wanting, and consequently extending most generally, may be 
considered as geognostic horizons. 

“I, Primitive granite. 
Primitive granite and gneiss. 
Stanniferous granite. 
Weistein with serpentine. 
“II, Primitive gneiss. 
Gneiss and mica slate. 


— posterior to gneiss, anterior to primitive mica 
slate. 
Primitive syenite. 
Primitive serpentine. 
Primitive limestone. 
“ The five latter formations, placed between gneiss and primitive 
mica slate, are parallel formations. 
“III, Primitive mica slate. 
Granite posterior to mica slate, anterior to clay slate. 
Gneiss posterior to mica slate. 
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Greensténe slate, or Griinstein schiefer. 
“‘1V. Primitive clay slate. 
Quartz rock, with masses of specular iron, for oligiste 
mettalloid. 
Granite and gneiss posterior to clay slate. 
Primitive porphyry. 
“ V. Primitive Euphotide, posterior to clay slate. 
‘“‘ The four latter formations are parallel to each other, sometimes 


even to primitive clay slate. 


‘© ‘l'ransition Formations. 
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** 1, Granular talcose limestone, transition mica slate, and 


grey wacke, with anthracite. 


‘“‘ II, Transition porphyries and syenites, immediately cover- 
ing primitive rocks; black limestone and green stone. 
ansition clay slate, containing grey wacke, green 


«TH, Tr 


stone, black lime stone, syenite, and porphyry. 


“1V. and V. Porphyries, syenites, and green stone posterior to 
transition clay slate, sometimes even to limestone 


with orthoceratites. 


“ VI. Transition Euphotide,” 


We omit at present the tabular views of the secondary, 
tertiary, and volcanic rocks, observing, as we pass, that the 
formations just exhibited are supposed to be bounded as fol- 
lows. The transition rocks are connected to the primitive 
by the clay-slate with ampelite, the zircon syenites, the gra- 
nites sometimes destitute of hornblende, and the mica slates 
with glance coal; while, on the other side, they are allied to 
the coal sand-stones and the secondary limestones by the 
fine grained gray wackes and the coralline and compaet lime- 


stones. 


We have already remarked, that in characterizing his se- 
veral classes of rocks, M. Humboldt prefers geographical 
denominations, as being better than any other, and as giving 
precise ideas of superposition. 


‘* When we say that a formation is identical with the porphyry 
of Christiana, the lias of Dorsetshire, the sand-stone of 
the coarse marine limestone of Paris, those assertions leave no 
doubt in the mind of a well-informed geognost, of the position we 
mean to assign to the formation described. By a tacit convention, 
therefore, the words zechstein of Thuringia, limestone of Derby- 
shire, calcaire grossier of Paris, have been introduced into minera- 
logical language ; they call to mind a limestone which immediately 
succeeds to the old red and coal sand-stone, a transition limestone 
placed beneath the coal sand-stone, or, formations more recent 


than chalk.” 


It was to be expected that much confusion would result 
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from these local denominations ; both hecause the names 
would be given without proper examination, and the use of 
them extended to districts which might have little resem- 
blance to that from which they were originally derived. The 
author himself supplies an example of this inconvenience. 
He gave to a species of calcareous rock found in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, the name of Jura limestone ; believing, 
as the greater number of geologists at that time believed, that 
the said rock was scerilly on the Continent, placed below 
the sand-stone of Nebra, and between this sand-stone and 
the zechstein or Alpine limestone. But subsequent obser- 
vations have sieved, that the same limestone is to be found 
in various other districts, and that the principal geognostical 
sae of this formation is far above the sand-stone of Nebra, 

etween shell limestone and the chalk. A geographical de- 
signation, therefore, though it may answer very well as an 
abbreviated form of mineralogical decription, will in most 
cases be found only to create confusion when used as an 
index of geognostic position. 

In the introduction, or preliminary dissertation which sets 
forth the geognostical principles entertained by the author, 
there are some excellent observations on organic remains, 
considered as a standard for determining the relative age of 
rocks. The writings of Cuvier and Brongniart contain a great 
deal of confident assertion, in regard to the repeated succes- 
sions of salt water and fresh water formations in the several 
calcareous deposits which occupy the basin of the river 
Seine; all their conclusions being founded on the specific 
differences of the fossil shells, which are incorporated in the 
mineral strata. There is reason to believe, that those dis- 
tinguished authors have generalized too hastily. It is not 
easy to determine in all cases whether the reliquiwe belonged 
to river fish or to sea fish, or to those which may frequent 
indiscriminately the salt water or the fresh. Marine and 
river productions are often seen in’the same bed; and M. 
Bendant has proved, by some ingenious experiments, that 
many fluviatile molluscee may be gradually accustomed to live 
in water which has all the saltness of the sea. The same 
naturalist, we are told, has examined certain species of pa- 
ludinw, which, preferring brackish water, are found near our 
coasts, sometimes with pelagic shells, sometimes with fluvia- 
tile shells. M.‘Humboldt saw crocodiles on the coast of 
Terra Firma advance far into the sea. Pigafetta made the 
same observations on the crocodiles of Borneo. To the south 
of the isle of Cuba, in the Gulph of Xagua, there are lamin- 

tins in the sea, where springs of fresh water issue in the 
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midst of the salt. When we reflect ‘on the whole of these 
facts, we are less astonished at the mixture of some land pro- 
ductions with many others that are incontestibly marine. 


“‘ The distinction between fluviatile and marine fossil shells is an 
object of the most delicate research; for it may happen, since the 
remains of organized bodies are detached with difficulty from the 
mass of siliceous limestone in which they are cuttiingl, that am- 
pullaria may be mistaken for natice, and potamides for cerithia. 
In the concha family we cannot with certainty separate cyclades 
and cyrenz from venuses and lucine, but by an examination of 
the teeth of the hinge. Also, when we think we perceive a genus 
of pelagic shells in the midst of a genus of fresh water shells, we 
may enquire whether, in fact, the same general types may not be 
found in lakes and seas. An example is already known of a true 
fluviatile mytilus ; perhaps the ampullaria and corbule afford ana- 
logous compounds of marine and fresh water forms.” 


Every reader of Cuvier and Brongniart must have had his 
confidence materially shaken when perusing their details 
relative to the periodical returns of the sea upon the land, 
parts of which must in the meantime have been covered with 
fresh water in the form of alake. We are at a loss to dis- 
cover whence those successions of extraordinary tides could 
have originated, and more particularly what causes could 
have maintained them so long at the flow as to admit of a - 
regular deposition of limestone rocks, containing, in a fossil 
state, a variety of organic remains. This demand made upon 
our belief excites no unnatural suspicion, that theory, in this 
instance at least, has unduly quickened its progress, and left 
far behind the more sober march of fact and observation. 

We proceed to give the tabular view, somewhat abridged, 
of the secondary, tertiary, and volcanic formations. 


“ Secondary Formations. 


“J, The great ——e of coal, red sand-stone, and secondary por- 
phyry (amigdaloid, green stone, pitch stone). 

Zechstein (Alpine limestone, magnesian limestone), some- 
times interposed in the red sand stone, hydrated gypsum, 
rock salt. 

“IIL. Alternating deposites, arenaceous and calcareous (marl and 
oolite), placed between the zechstein and the chalk. We 
shall here only mention two types very similar in their geo- 
gnostic relations, beginning each series by the most ancient 
rocks, 

“ First Type. 
“ Gres bigarré, variegated sand stone (with golite) and clay, 
with fibrous gypsum and traces of rock salt. 

Muschelkalk (limestone of Gottengen) Quadersanstein, 


“l 
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Jura limestone, in several beds of porous and cellular lime- 
stone, marly limestone, with bones of the ichthyosaurus 
(lias); oolites, limestone with madrepores (coral rag) 
limestone with fossil, fish, and crabs. 

Clay with lignite. 

Green sandstone and sand (chalk with chlorite or planerkalk.) 


“ Second Type. 


Red mar!, mari formations with gypsum and rock salt. 
Oolite formations, of which the lower bed is the lias. Green 
sand which represents chalk with chlorite (craie chlorite.) 
IV. White and grey chalk, or craie tuffeau. 


“ Tertiary Formations. 


Deposites above the chalk.. This order of succession differs 
according to the alternation of the partial formations 
which are found more or less developed. We present 
the most complicated and the most known type. Plastic 
clay uith lignite, amber and quartzoze sandstone. (A for- 
mation nearly pazallel, and perhaps still newer is that of 
the molasse and nagelfluke of Argovia, with lignite and 
fossil bones.) 

Coarse limestone (calcaire grossier) of Paris. The upper 
beds are of sandstone. Marl and gypsum with bones. 
The lower strata are of siliceous limestone. Sandstone 
and sands of Fontainbleau, upper fresh water formation 
(siliceous millstone ; limestone of CEningen, perhaps con- 
nected with the molasse, Travertino) Alluvial deposites. 


“I, Formations exclusively volcanic. 


Granitoid and syenitic trachytes. 

Porphyritic trachytes (feldspathic and pyroxenic). 
Phonolites of the trachytes. 

Semivitrous trachytes. 

Pearlstone with ain. 

Trachytic meuliere, cellular with siliceous nodules. 

( Trachytic and pumice conglomerates, with alum stone, 


sulphur, opal, and opalized wood.) 
“II. Basaltic Formations. 


Basailts with olivine, pyroxene, and a little hornblende. 
Phonolites of basalts. 
Doleritcs. 
Cellular mandlestein. 
Clay with pyrope-garnets, 
Conglomerates and basaltic scoria. 
“TIT. Lavas that have issued from a volcanic crater. 
Large currents of ancient lavas, generally abundant in 
feldspar. Modern lavas in distinct currents, and 
not broad ; obsidian and obsidian pumice. 
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“IV. Volcanic tufas with shells. 

Deposits of compact limestone, marl, gypsum, and oo- 
lites superposed on the most modern volcanic tufas. 
These small local formations belong perhaps to the 
tertiary formations, as exemplified in Table Land of 
Riobamba, Forlaventura, and Lancerote islands.” 


We abstain from exhausting the patience of the reader by 
continuing these synopses, which are perhaps of little more 
value than a table of contents. It is obvious, however, that 
our analysis of M. Humboldt’s work would have been incom- 
plete, and indeed unintelligible without them; for every 
thing which constitutes the peculiarity of his views, is founded 
upon the division of his formations and the order of their 
superposition. It may be more curious to ascertain what are 
the geological opinions of so distinguished an author; one 
who was instructed at the feet of Werner, followed him into 
the mines and along the summits of the mountains, whither 
that distinguished professor was wont to conduct bis pupils 
in search of knowledge; and who at a subsequent period has 
visited in quality of a naturalist and geognost, a larger por- 
tion of the world than any other philosopher of ancient or 
modern times. In general, then, it may be asserted of him, 
as well as of several other disciples of the same school, that 
he returned from his geognostical travels much less a Wer- 
nerian than he was before he set out upon them ; having exa- 
nfined many facts, and witnessed a great variety of appear- 
ances, in all the classes of formation, which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on any hypothesis which is exclusively 
aqueous. The following extract will shew to what extent he 
is disposed to push his seepticism relative to the fundamental 
principles of Wernerianism. 


“ In dividing the formations, according to a superannuated cus- 
tom, into Primitive, Intermediary, Secondary, Tertiary, and Vol- 
canic, they (Geological hypotheses) admit in some degree, of a 
double principle of division ; that of the relative age or succession of 
formations, and that of their origin. If we distinguish between 
masses of /ava and rocks, or between volcanic rocks, rocks of nep- 
tunian formation, and substances formed by a pretended aguoso- 
igneous liquefaction, we tacitly attribute to granites, porphyries 
and intermediary syenites, to the dolerites and amigdaloids of the 
red sand stone, a mode of formation diametrically opposite to that 
of igneous fusion. According to this manner of proceeding, which 
rather belongs to geogony than to positive geognvsy, all that is not 
comprehended in the volcanic rocks, in the rocks of trachyte and 
basalt which cover the other formations, is considered as formed in 
the humid way, or as precipitated from an aqueous solution. It is 
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ulmost useless, in the actual state of physical science, to remind 
the reader how little the hypothesis of an aqueous solution is appli- 
cable to granite and gneiss, to porphyry and syenite, to eupho- 
tides and jasper. I will not here venture to decide on the circum- 
stances which may have accompanied the first formation of the 
oxidated crust of our planet; but I do not hesitate to range my- 
self on the side of those geognosts who rather conceive the forma- 
tion of crystalline siliceous rocks by fire than by an aqueous solution 
in the manner of travertino, and other fresh water formations.” 

At present, the current of opinion on the Continent has 
decidedly turned in favour of the Huttonian theory, as the 
best method of reasoning in regard to the natural history of 
graniie, of gneiss, the various orders of porphyry and sye- 
nite, the several classes of greenstone, all the trap rocks not 
stratified, and, in a word, all such formations as do not con- 
sist of arenaceous or calcareous depositions. ‘The works of 
Humboldt and Boué in France, and the labours of Maccul- 
lock and others in England, have supplied the most convinc- 
ing proofs that, if the igneous hypothesis is at all admissible, 
it must be received to a much greater extent than the disci- 
ples of Werner are willing to allow. There is no doubt much 
to learn yet respecting the volcanic districts of South Ame- 
rica; aud it gives us pleasure to find that two learned and 
enterprising Savans of the Parisian school are about to suc- 
ceed M. Humboldt in his physical researches in the tropical 
regions of the new world. We participate in the hope of the 
author, that what is now diflicult to unravel will perhaps be- 
come clear, when equinoctial America, free, civilized, and 
more accessible to travellers, shall be explored by an increas- 
ing number of well-informed men. Meantime, the public are 
greatly indebted to him for an elaborate and valuable treatise, 
which, though not in all respects free from imperfection, is 
nevertheless to be regarded us an important contribution to 
physical science. 








Arv. UL. Of the Use of Miracles in proving the Truth of 
a Revelation. By the Rev. J. Penrose, M.A. formerly 
of C.C.C. Oxford. \2mo. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. Baldwin & 
Co. 1824. 


IN presenting to the notice of our readers the little work 
now before us, we are desirous of making a few remarks ; 
first, on the object and design of the author, and secondly, on 
the manner in which he has executed it. With respect to 
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the former point, we are informed at length in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to the book, It thence appears that the author's 
design is to complete what he conceives wanting in a logical 
point of view in the chain of argument, by which the evi- 
dence for the trath of the Christian, or indeed any revelation, 
is deduced from the instances of miracles. This the writer 
shall explain for himself: 


‘* It has long appeared to me that the important question of mira- 
cles, and the use to be made of them in proving the truth of our 
religion, has never been treated of with the accuracy which it re- 
quires. The particular question on what principle they are to be 
accounted a cogent evidence of the religion for which they are 
alledged, has been lately recalled very a to my attention, and 
in a manner inclining me to attempt a brief discussion of it. What 
that principle is, will, if I do not mistake, be made apparent in the 
following pages, the whole argument of which was digested into its 
present form, before I knew that so able a writer as Dr. Powell had 
expressed an opinion that such an inquiry was wanting to complete 
the argument concerning the truth of Christianity. ? 

“ If it be proved (as will be proved, I think, incontrovertibly in 
the following pages) that all acts which evidence a superhuman au- 
thority, even though it cannot be asserted that that authority is 
always an authority directly divine, yet prove of themselves, when 
not rebutted by other sultan, an authority at least veers | di. 
vine; the Christian miracles, supposing them truly to evidence 
onJy a superhuman authority, will yet be in this case conclusive of 
the truth of the revelation, unless some contrary evidence can be 
adduced, either of the same kind or of some other kind, adequate 
to disprove the doctrines which they attest.” P. v. 


Our author’s design it appears then is of a purely abstract 
and logical nature: to supply certain steps which he con- 
ceives wanting in a chain of evidence, which in a popular 
point of view is already sufficiently convincing. We may in- 
fer therefore that the work is designed solely for logicians, 
or at least is not professedly designed for popular perusal. 
And whatever merit we ascribe to the author in the logical 
developement of his argument, we must say that for what- 
ever class of readers it may be designed, it is unfortanately 
put together in so extremely dry and involved a style, that 
none but logical students can with any satisfaction or im- 
provement follow up the investigation. We conceive the 
passage above quoted by no means an unfair specimen of the 
engthy sentences and involved periods in which the author 
deals most unsparingly. And we cannot but regret that this 
is the case when we feel, after wading through many such 
passages, that his argument is in reality of a most pure and 
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acute kind. He displays a mind richly endowed with those 
qualities which tend to form the expert and masterly rea- 
soner, and this makes it the more a cause of regret that his 
style should be so much at variance with the general promo- 
tion of what must be the ultimate design of such a work—the 
support of the Christian religion, and the refutation of its in- 
fidel antagonists. In this point of view we ccnceive one 
great merit of the work is its brevity. Too much even of 
conclusive logic, if not embellished with any lighter graces, 
may weary and disgust even the logical inquirer; and when 
we reflect that the cause of Christianity can want but little 
additional support with men of cultivated and well-instracted 
minds, and that the quarter in which that support is most 
needed, is among persons of inferior attainments, we must 
still further lament that our author could not have given to 
his valuable arguments a more popular exterior, and recom- 
mended them by a more persuasive style of expression. 

We will now, however, proceed to lay before our readers 


the statement of his design, as given in the first section of 
the book. 


“ The chief reason why an inquiry concerning miracles can, in 
a religious view, be useful or necessary, is, that they are produced 
as vouchers of a divine Revelation. The general end of all trea- 
tises on the subject is to shew, that the miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture are wholly unexceptionable vouchers to this effect. It may 
at first appear, perhaps, the ecasiest.way to that end, to define 
with precision the character of these miracles, or, in other words, 
to look attentively into the accounts we have of them, and to ascer- 
tain in what respects they differ from the course of nature, or from 
our common experience. We may then prove that the difference 
so observed is a suflicient evidence of the truth of that religion 
which the miracles are brought to attest. -And this process seems 
to be correct and natural. I apprehend, however, that it will be 
on the whole a better process, if, instead of thus defining in the 
first place the nature and character of the Scripture miracles, we 


endeavour to ascertain on general principles, what sort of vouchers 


is necessary to substantiate any divine Revelation. We shall then 
be prepared to make it a subsequent enquiry, whether the miracles 
recorded in Scripture really constitute such a voucher or no. The 
reason why I apprehend this process to be a better one than that of de- 
fining in the first place the Scripture miracles, for any thing we can 
yet know to the contrary, there may be mixed up in the Scripture mi- 
racles something more than, or something extraneous to the mere evi- 
dence of the truth of that revelation which they are brought to vouch. 
And though their being more than, or in some respects other than 
that evidence, cannot invalidate any satisfactory proof that they de 
actually umount to that evidence, yet we may easily confuse our 
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own perceptions of what that evidence truly is: if we introduce 
elements which are either unnecessary or. irrelevant among the 
principles on which we profess to reason. For example :—If God 
alone can be the direct author of any act which may prove a Di- 
vine revelation, we must of necessity make evident his direct 
agency. We shall otherwise fail in our proof. To produce an 
event which though it may indicate a superhuman, yet does not 
indicate a directly divine authority, cannot in this case, bear out 
our conclusion. But on the other hand, if the event itself (even 
without entering into any inquiry whether it indicate directly a 
strictly divine, or only a superhuman agent,) may stil] afford evi- 
dence both that the revelation is true, and that it must repose ulti- 
mately on the authority of God. In this case the assumption that 
it comes directly from him, may introduce into our proof a need- 
less incumbrance ; and by causing us to require more or greater 
proof than we are by the nature of the case entitled to, may even 
prevent us from reaching a just conclusion.” P. 1. 


To give detached extracts from a book of connected rea- 
soning like the one before us, would answer no purpose, nor 
tend in the least to give our readers any idea of its contents. 
We conceive we have already extracted enough tu serve as 
a fair specimen of the style and manner, and to give, so far 
as an extract can do it, a view of the author’s design. We 
shall now therefore attempt no more than to follow up the 
introductory statement just quoted, by a very brief outline of 
the course of the argument followed in the subsequent 
sections. 

After having in the first section given a statement of the 
particular intention of the inquiry proposed, the author 
proceeds in the second to discuss, with that profound lo- 
gical accuracy for which we wish to give him all due credit, 
the proper meaning of the word revelation, and the methods 
by which a revelation may be communicated : i. e. (as he ex- 
plains it,) either by an immediate exertion of some super- 
human authority, or by the mediation of human testimony, 

Sect. 3.—Comprises the examination of that part of the 
question which relates to the requisite voucher (to adopt our 
author’s phrase) of human testimony to a revelation, and that 
every exertion of superhuman power confers on the agent 
superhuman authority. | 

Lastly, in Sect. 4.—He discusses the proposition that all 
authority which is evidently superhuman must be accounted 
conclusive of the divine authority, or of truth, unless it 
should happen that the truth of what is affirmed may be dis- 
proved by contrary evidence. 

We here take our leave of Mr. Penrose for the present, 
begging leave at the same time to express our hope that if, 
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us he seems to intimate in his preface, he should favour us. 


with a continuation of his work, he might be induced to con- 
sider whether the cause of Christianity would not be better 
served by addressing his admirable reasoning a little more to 
that extensive portion of the world who are unfortunately 
not much versed in Aldrich, and to whose conceptions we 
think the argument might, without losing much of its weight, 
be more adapted, if it had the additional recommendations of 
being conveyed in a more pleasing style, and illustrated by a 
more popular kind of explanation. And we conceive a great 
improvement of this kind would be attained by the mere 
breaking up of some of the very lengthy sentences with 
which this volume abounds, into sharter periods. 

Considering it however as a scholastic work, we must do 
the author the justice to. acknowledge that we should think 
it a very valuable production to be put into the hands of 
academical students, as a part of their elementary theological 
studies, and as affording an admirable practical exemplifica- 
tion of the strictest logical reasoning applied to a question of 
the highest importance. ; 

Such a work also, even though not generally read or un- 
derstood, may yet have this further use: it shews both to 
friends and enemies that demonstrative proofs are not want- 
ing, and that there are advocates to bring them forward, and 
urge them on the opponent in all their real force. In either 
of these points of view we conceive the author of the treatise 
before us deserves the thanks of the Christian world. But 
we cannot forbear observing in conclusion, that with re- 
ference to any other object, we hardly know whether the 
most rigid demonstrations of the truth of the Christian mira- 
cles would avail much. We believe logic to be utterly 
thrown away upon the determined unbeliever; and that he 
will as little yield to sound reasoning in favour of revelation, 
as he can display it in support of his own system. 

But it has often appeared to us that the real process of in- 
fidel reasoning, though not perhaps very conformable to the 
irrefragable syllogisms of the me Rh Aldrich, is yet in 
one sense truly Aldrichian; we allude to his incomparable 
exposition of the five logical reasons for drinking, well known 
to all our academical readers. This we have often thought 
(mutatis mutandis ) would be an admirable representation of 
the reasons for unbelief. For exactly in the spirit of the 
syllogist’s toper, the infidel goes on reiterating one after 
another his arguments,—First about probabilities, and se- 
condly about improbabilities, with a string of others, in all 
which he is equally sincere, and might just as well have 
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the candour to conclude with the equally valid but more 
honest filth reason of the epigram, 





« Aut queelibet altera causa.” 








Art. IV. Australia; with other Poems. By Thomas K. 
Hervey, 'l'rinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 142 pp. 6s. 
Hurst & Co. 1824. 


THE most superficial obgerver of the politics of poetry, cannot 
have failed to remark the contrast to each other, which the 
poetical legislations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
present. ‘The age of sound poetical taste in this country 
was, certainly, that of Elizabeth. It was then that poets, 
after deep study and close imitation of the models which the 
happiest periods of classical taste afforded, came forth to 
the task of original production with their genius schooled 
and disciplined, chastened and regulated by a contempla- 
tion of the masterpieces of poetical art; they were taught 
to appreciate and economise their powers by observing the 
use which other poets had made of theirs : and the result was 
what might be expected. Vigour and sublimity were there : 
but they were not carelessly and inappropriately squandered ; 
elegance of expression and harmony of versification were 
combined with felicity of thought. Although they rarely 
lost sight of their models, their originality was uncompromised ; 
unless it can be said that Chantrey’s exquisite group in Lich- 
field Cathedral, is other than original, because we ee that 
such perfection is unattainable, without a long and diligent 
study of the models of sculpture. . But as classical learning 
and civilization advanced, other ideas prevailed. As the 
dawn of revived learning proceeded to its noon, when all that 
could instruct, improve, and delight, was to be found in the 
writings of the Greek and Latin authors: when, moreover, 
every step of advancement in just taste, and mental improve. 
ment, exhibited some new excellence in these revered models, 
and confirmed and elevated the admiration which they had 
previously challenged and received, it was natural for men to 
suppose that languages embalmed by imperishable produc- 
tions, should in their turn, become a balm to preserve those 
works, which, however great their intrinsic worth, must, it 
was presumed, decay, if written in the fluctuating and mortal 
dialects of degenerated times. Henee it became the custom 
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to compose poems, pleys, histories, and treatises, in the 
learned languages. And whenthe ambition of a more general 
circulation among their countrymen, and the successful ex- 
ample of the Italians again stimulated the English to native 
composition ; it was not less natural that an implicit adherence 
to the practice of the classical writers, and a liberal seasoning 
of their words, ideas, expressions, images, and turns of 
thought, should be considered the surest means of attaining 
to excellence and immortality. ‘Thus it was no sooner admit- 
ted, that our earliest poets had derived great advantage from 
the contemplation of the Greek and Roman Muses, than it 
was instantly concluded that had they imitated more, they 
might have dies better. It was forgotten that the genius of 
English versification, and the national poetical feeling, were 
widely different from those of the Greeks and Romans : and 
the clumsiest attempts were made, during the seventeenth 
century, to cast the English language and sentiment in the 
moulds ofantiquity. Milton, himselfis occasionally chargeable 
with this ; but his profound acquaintance with Italian literature, 
and his veneration for the classic authors of his own country, 
assisted his exquisite taste in subduing a propensity which 
had only been engendered by almost thinking in the classical 
languages. Milton, like the bee, roamed every flower in the 
wide garden of letters; and .the honey where their sweets 
mingled was his own. It was otherwise, however, with con- 
re ene and succeeding poets. They trod with orderly 
and regulated step, the walk of classical flowers, and so that 
they were careful never to pluck any, 


* Unde prius nulli velarint tempora muse,” 


it mattered little by whom, or by how many, the garland had 
been worn or torn. ‘The French, who had already sacrificed 
to classical proprieties, what little poetical capability their 
language enjoyed, now imported their faultless frigidities: and 


. English poetry, during the eighteenth century, was generally 


blamelessly dull. About the beginning of the present age 
this state of poetry was felt to be unnatural: but the feeling, 
instead of carrying back our poets to the models and practice of 
the age of Elizabeth, led them only to suppose, that as an ex- 
travagant subserviency to antiquity had produced the evil 
they deplored, so the best means of avoiding a recurrence of 
the mischief would be to adopt the very contrary conduct. 
Hence as the most oppressive tyranny is generally succeeded 
by the most intolerable anarchy, so hes it been in poetical 
politics: the poets of the present day, generally speaking, 
seem to consider excellence and extravagance synonymous ; 
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and the farther they are removed from common sense, the 
nearer they appear to imagine themselves to genuine poetical 
expression. It is enough that poetry should have been con- 
sidered a language above the comprehension of vulgar man, 
for them to sink it immediately below the understanding of 
achild. ‘The old ambiguity is strictly applicable to them: 
‘* aut insanit homo, aut versus facit.” Laws, in versification, 
or any thing else, sit as uneasily on them as “‘ inexpressibles” 
on savages. ‘They are the radicals of poetry, who would re- 
form by annihilation, We ought, therefore, with joy and 
gratitude, to hail the appearance of a true poet of taste and 
genius, whenever he comes to vindicate the honours of the 
muse from the rude rabblement, who, because she would not 
condescend to inspire them, have seized her sacred person, 
and hold her in disgracetul captivity. Such a character we 
consider Mr. Hervey. 

It has been very much the fashion to decry poetical prizes 
at the universities, as having a tendency to discourage the 
very art which it is their object to promote. It is said that 
the ambitious candidate, not naturally gifted with poetical 
genius, will never be made a poet by the attempt, which will 
be but a loss of time; while the true son of poetry will feel 
his genius cramped and straitened by a given subject, and 
become disgusted with the very spirit within bim when he 
finds that he cannot apply its energies in the case required. 
In confirmation of this opinion the poems themselves which 


have obtained prizes are triumphantly appealed to, and the 


argument is conceded. But the truth is, the argument is 
rested on a wrong ground: the object of these prizes is not 
to produce poets, but to maintain a just taste in poetry ; and 
though the overwhelming spirit of wilfal carelessness and 
extravagance which is the poetical characteristic of the age, 
may, in many cases, sweep away the pure principles of taste 
which the young man has derived from his academical edu- 
cation, there are many instances to prove that this is not 
universally the case, and we think we may risk our critical 
penetration on the assertion that this is one of them; not 
only for reasons hereafter to be expressed, but something of 
- kind seems indicated in the following notice in the pre- 
ace, 


“ While it is due to the author to state that this poem is the 
result of a very short period, taken from other studies, the public 
have a right to be told that, had it been originally written with a 
view to their , it would have challenged more of his time and 
attention.” Pref. p. xxii. 
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We do not suppose that the poem, was a candidate for the 
Chancellor’s medal : for not only does its length much exceed 
the limits which such productions usually observe, but we 
cannot conceive how, if mach of the beautiful poetry which 
it contains had been submitted to the judges, their decision 
could have been otherwise than in its favour. We know that 
the utmost impartiality prevails in the adjudication of prizes at 
Cambridge, and that from the system employed, it is impossible 
to be otherwise ; but the poem as we now have it, is, in our 
opinion, as superior to Mr. Praed’s “ Australasia,” as one 
poem can well be to another on the same subject. We have 
every admiration for Mr. Praed’s genius: he is lively,. At 
thetic, brilliant, deseriptive : his “‘ Old Bachelor,” his ‘‘ Eve 
of Battle,” his ‘‘ County Ball,” his ‘ Lillian,” are delightful 
in their several ways : ‘* nihil quod teltigit non ornavit,” till he 
sailed for the South Seas. But he was to write a prize poem : 
all was to be gravity and sober-seriousness : he was to be 
as much in earnest as Peyrouse or Magellan, and his object 
was as much a “ terra incognita” as theirs. He was to 
steer by the charts of Dryden and Pope, and turn an adder’s 
ear to the enchantments of those Sirens who were, in his 
former cruises on the ocean of poetry, accustomed to lure 
him to while an occasional hour in their green isles and flowery 
recesses; and they are, after all, the divinities to whom Mr. 
Praed will owe the cup of immortality. He was to fix his 
undeviating gaze on the too austerely placid eye of Melpomene, 
and never to turn aside to catch the laughing glance of his 
own Euphrosyne, though he knew its sweetest sunshine was 
playing around him, and although he heard her temptingly 
whispering in his ear that he might now sing of the land 
‘* where bards and convicts are transported.” 

Thus cireumstanced, it was scarcely possible that his 
poem should be other than dull. But although we do not 
imagine that Mr. Praed’s poem contended with that now 
under our consideration, we have no doubt that the subject 


was suggested to Mr. Hervey by its proposal as the subject 


for the Chancellor’s medal, and that to this institution the 
country owes the beautiful little gem which Mr. Hervey has 
set in the crown of her Muse, and which will gain him a fame 
more substantial and permanent than any prize poem ever 
written ; unless, aks we except Mr. Heber's ‘‘ Pales- 
tine,” and Mr. Grant's “‘ Restoration of Learning in the 
East.” It is not, indeed, likely, that a poet of Mr. Hervey’s 

ius, without some motive of this kind, would have se- 
ected a subject so unfavourable for poetry as ‘‘ Australia.” 
The capabilities which any theme has for poetical embellish- 
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ment, must mainly depend on the recollections which are 
associated with it. The very names of Marathon, Salamis, 
Agincourt, and Waterloo, are poetry. Some subjects, how- 
ever, are so obviously calculated for poetical illustration, 
that they have been selected and selected for this purpose, 
till nothing can be said about them that is not a hash of what 
has been said before. Of this description we consider the 
Cambridge subject of the present year—Athens : and ‘‘ Even- 
ing,” on the same account, was still less eligible ; but 
‘‘ Pompeii,”—what is not associated with Pompeii ?—all the 
cultivation of Greece—all the power of Rome—all that 
Nature has of beautiful—all of awful and terrible—all that 
the human heart can feel of joy, affection, wonder, and an- 
guish ;—these are the treasures which the Muse has poured 
with unsparing hand, on this magnificent subject. Bat the 
poetical capabilities of ‘‘ Australia” are all in the book of 
futurity; and although a poet may be allowed to turn the 
leaves of the volume, his readers are seldom so much af- 
fected by the perusal as when he opens for them the pages 
of the past, and bids them turn on; with Anchises, directs the 
eye to 
«« —___. Cesar, et omnis [uli 
Progenies, magnam ceeli ventura sub axem ;” 


or, with the Bard of Snowdon, exhibits to us the “‘ gorgeous 
dames and statesmen old, in bearded majesty,” who sur- 
round the future arbitress of war and song. Mr, Herve 
has mastered the difficulties of his subject in a manner which 
shews us that he is capable of yet more, when he selects his 
own theme: his prophecy has quite probability enough for 
poetry ; his philosophical sketch of savage life is beautiful ; 
and he has, with consummate art and taste, connected his 
subject with the praises of his own country, and the fortunes 
of others. 

But it is now time that we should present our readers 
with a sketch of the plan of the Poem ; and this we cannot 
do better than in the author’s words, 


“ It opens with an apostrophic description of the parent tree 
from which this mighty scion is to spring; and the length of that 
introduction can only be justified, and reconciled to proportion, by 
considering how much it is the meron ar design to repre- 
sent this eastern structure as growing i ly out of that spirit 
of enterprise which leads Great Britain to extend her researches 
and her arts through all parts of the earth; and to look upon Aus- 
tralasia in the east—like America in the west—as upon @ young 
and promising nation ; giving, in the vigour of its youth, the pledge 
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of a glorious maturity ; destined to act a mighty part upon the 
theatre of this world ; and to perpetuate the memory of its ances- 
tral isle, when it shall lie a ruin upon the waters. A slight sketch 
is then attempted to be given of the progress of Australian disco- 
very; and a cursory view taken of the extent and beauty of 
modern Australasia. The second part opens with a description of 
that moral degradation which disfigures this fair and wide portion 
of creation, affording an opportunity for allusions to the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants ; and the ground is then cleared for 
the introduction of an episode, in which it is endeavoured, by a 
figure, to connect the first appearance of the British flag, off the 
western coast of New Holland, with the matured and distant glories 
of Australia,” Pref. p. xxi. 


We know no cbjection to apostrophic description, ex- 
cept that it is so convenient and common an exordium, that 
we feel some slight regret to see it employed Mr. Hervey. 
But there is nothing hackneyed in his apostrophe. 


** Isle of the ocean! Zion of the seas ! 
Child of the waves ! and nursling of the breeze! 
How beauteous, Albion ! on thy lonely steep 
Thou risest, like a vision, in the deep! 
The temple of the brave, the good, the free, 
Built by some spirit in the circling sea !— 
Still hast thou floated, like a thing of light, 
Through all the darkness of the moral night ; 
Alone upon the waves,—the hallowed ark 
Where Freedom sheltered when the world was dark ; 
Bade exil’d Piety, Truth, Valour, come, 
And ever bleeding Virtue find a home ; 
While Science left her eastern home for thee, 
And nestled, like the halcyon, in the sea! 
Above thee, gentlest airs, in gladness, meet ; 
The billows break, in music, at thy feet ; 
And heaven's purest dews, and holiest dies, 
Weep on thy breast, and brighten in thy skies ! 


Rome of the waters! on thy sea-girt rock, 

Far from the battle, and the tempest’s shock, 
Thou sittest proudly, on thine ocean throne, 

A sceptred queen, majestic and alone! 

In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 
Rocked by the waves, and cradled in the wind ! 
Far o’er the deep thy crimson flag, unfurled, 
Streams like a meteor, to the gazing world : 
With stately necks and motion, ride 
ry gallant barks, like swans, upon the tide ; 
Lift up their swelling bosoms to the sky, 

And spread their wings, to woo the gales from high. 
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From clime to clime thy hardy children roam, 
The wave their world—the ship their island home— 
Where’r the waters in their wildness roar, 

Or lead their surges to the sounding shore ; 
Wherever winds lift up their song on high, 

Or mercy paints an Iris in the sky ; 

Where o’er the burning line the billows roll, 

Or lash themselves to madness at the Pole ; 
Through seas o’er which the spirit of the north 
Marshalls his clouds, and sends his icebergs forth ; 
Where the dark waves, without a tempest, roar, 
As avalanches thunder from the shore; 

’ Mid everlasting cones that rise sublime, 

The trophies and the monuments of time, 

Sparkle like sapphire temples in the sun, 

And make a daylight when the day is done ; 
Where, in the heaven while meteor phantoms fly, - 
A thousand points reflect them ere they die, 
And crystal pyramids and icy spires 

Receive and then fling back the parting fires ; 
Where mountain snows, by ages piled on high, 
And glacier turrets, towering to the sky, 

Return in dazzling hues, the rushing light, 

And shine, like moons, along the brow of night ; 
Where in the zenith smiles the polar star ; 

While the cold sun looks dimly from afar, 
Obliquely scans the drear horizon round, 

And flings Periscian shadows on the ground :— 
Or, where he flashes summer through the sky, 
While all its blooms burst forth beneath his eye ; 
Where faints the magnet ’mid the burning zone, 
Rul'd by a power mysterious as its own ; 

Where glow the midnight waves in liquid flame, 
And heaven is gemm’d with stars without a name.— 
Through hurricanes by night, and calms by day, 
Thy gallant children win their steady way ; 
Borne by the billows, wafted by the breeze, 

Thy forests float through undiscovered seas, 
Explore the mines where science hides her stores, 
And waft her treasures to thy island shores. 

Gem of the ocean! Empress of the sea! 

My heart could weep in fondness over thee ; 

My soul looks forward, through a mist of tears, 
To pierce the darkness of the coming years, 

And dimly reads, amid the future gloom, 
Warnings she dares not utter of thy doom. 

And canst thou perish, island of the free ? 

Shall ruin dare to fling her shroud o'er thee ? 
Thou who dost light the nations, like a star, 
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In solitary grandeur, from afar ! 
Thou who hast been, indeed, the pillar’d light 

For Israel's sons, in superstition’s night ! 

Can desolation reach thy hallowed strand, 

While Shakspeare’s spirit breathes along the land, 
While time o'er Milton’s grave fleets powerless by, 

And Newton's memory links thee with the sky?” P. 3. 





After a short review of the destinies of other nations, we 
have the following exquisite description of Venice : 


“‘ And where art thou, with all thy songs and smiles, 
Thou dream-like city of the hundred isles ? 
Thy marble columns, and thy princely halls, 
Thy merry masques, and moonlight carnivals ; 
Thy weeping myrtles, and thy orange bowers, 
Thy lulling fountains, ’mid ambrosial flowers ; 
The cloudless beauty of thy deep blue skies, 
Thy star-light serenades to ladies’ eyes ; 

Thy lion, looking e’er the Adrian sea, 
Defiance to the world, and power to thee ?— 
That pageant of the sunny waves is gone, 
Her glory lives on memory’s page alone! 
It flashes still in Shakspeare’s living lay, 
And Otway’s song has snatched it from decay ; 
But ah! her Chian steeds of brass no more 
May lord it proudly over sea and shore ; 

Nor ducal sovereigns launch upon the tide, 
To win the Adriatic for their bride; 
Hush’d is the music of her gondoliers, 
And fled her glory of a thousand years ; 
And Tasso’s spirit round her seems to sigh, 
In every Adrian gale that wanders by!” P. 9. 


Where almost every line is beautiful, selection is difficult ; 
and were we toindulge our admiration by selecting every 
part of this elegant poem which claims it, our extracts might 
subject us to the charge of piracy. But we cannot resist the 
temptation of adorning our pages with the following. 
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‘* It is a summer eve !—the gorgeous west 
Lights into flame the ocean’s heaving breast ; 

The sun has rested from his march on high, 

But left his | pote banner in the sky ; 

And, far and wide, it flings its crimson fold 

O’er clouds that float in purple and in gold ; 

Or, piled around his rich pavilion lie, 

In thousand shapes to fancy’s curious eye ; 

The very air is radiant with the glow ; 

The billows dance in liquid light below ; 
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The splendours rest upon the woods of pine, 
And jewelled mountains in their brightness shine ; 
While earth sends flashing back the glory lent, 
In thousand colours to the firmament!” P. 30. 
4 * . . +o . 2 
® © * 28 ae. @ 


‘* What lovely pageant bursts upon the oye: 
iter sky ; 


Where the bright waters wed the bright 
Launched like a phenix, from the day.god’s pyre, 
Where all the billows glow in sheeted fire ? 

What fairy form, beneath the magic gleam, 
Comes gliding o’er the surges like a dream ? 
What dauntles spirit walks upon the sea, 

And treads along the waves so gallantly? 


From mouth to mouth the wondrous tidings reach, 
And eager hundreds hasten to the beach ; 

The rowers push their proas to the land, 

And join their gazing brethren on the strand ; 
And children climb the mountains, to behold 

The tale established which their sires have told. 
Onward it comes—that lovely thing of light ! 

And spreads its pinions through the gathering night ; 
Bright as that beauteous bird of rainbow dies, 
Which sleeps—their legends tell—in summer skies, 
Comes down, by day, to haunt Evodian vales, 

And floats to heaven on aromatic gales ! 


The sun is down !—that crimson flush of light, 
From heaven and earth, has faded into night. 
The sun is down ! but in his parting hour, 

The moon has caught the mantle of his power ; 
She smote the gathering darkness from her side, 
And lo! the shadows fly, the clouds divide ! 

The glancing stars come out along the sky, 

Like Israel's flock beneath their prophet’s eye ! 
The cedars brighten in the silvery light, 

And hang new stars along the brow of night! 
Delicious airs eome wafted from the vales, 
Which echo songs like those of nightingales ; 
Rich with sweet basil, and with orange flowers, 
That keep their incense for the moonlight hours! 
The Exocarpus, in the hallowing rays, 

Throws out its weeping boughs a hundred ways; 
And Thesium groves and Melaleuca trees 

Load, with their fragrance, every passing breeze ! 


Calm o’er the deep, beneath the holy ray, 
That lonely vision wins it silent way ! 
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A ship! a ship !—I see the Peter Sere 
Fly, like white clouds, before the breathing gales! 
I see the waters dancing round her bow, 

The moonbeams flashing silvery from her prow ! 
How gracefully she cleaves the sparkling flood, 
And rides the billows like a winged god! 

Bright o’er that darkened land, to fancy’s eye, 
She rises like ‘ the Day-Spring from on high!’ 


Tis morn !—she comes, ‘ with healing on her wing,’ 
And more than music round her seems to sing! 

O’er the glad surges glides the glory on, 

With all her streamers laughing in the sun ! 

—The anchor sounds the depths —the sails are furled; 
My country’s genius walks another world ! 

’Tis Albion’s oak that braves the austral blast, 

And Britain’s banner flutters at her mast!” P. 33. 


The arrival of the British ship in Australia, elegantly in- 
troduces the following spirited description of a vision; in 
which the poet beholds the future glories of the country, 
which are made to introduce the great consummation of 
mundane events, ‘‘ when the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


*¢ Beneath that banner, let me sit and dream.— 
Oh! for a worthier bard of such a theme ! 
Oh! for a glance in Banquo’s magic glass, 

To fix the crowding shadows, as they pass ! 
Oh! for one hour of Mirza’s fairy guide, 
To point the moral which dim ages hide ! 


Now, on my soul the rising vision warms, 

But mingled in a thousand lovely forms ! 
Methinks I see Australian landscapes still, 

But softer beauty sits on every hill : 

I see bright meadows, decked in livelier green, 
The yellow corn-field, and the blossomed bean : 
A hundred flocks o’er smiling pastures roam, 
And hark! the music of the harvest-home ! 
Methinks I hear the hammer’s busy sound, 

The cheerful hum of human voices round ; 

The laughter, and the song that lightens toil, 
Sung in the language of my native isle ! 

In mighty bays unnumbered navies ride, 

Or come and go upon the distant tide ; 

In land-locked harbours rest their giant forms, 
Or boldly launch upon the ‘ Bay of storms :’ 
While the swarth native crowns the glorious plan, 
In all the towering dignity of man! 
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The vision leads me on by many a stream ; 
And spreading cities crowd upon my dream, 
Where turrets darkly frown, and lofty spires 
Point to the stars, and sparkle in their fires ! 
Here Sydney gazes, from the mountain side, 
Narcissus-like, upon the glassy tide ! 

There Hobart stretches, where the Derwent sees 
Her yellow harvests tremble in the breeze ! 
O’er rising towns Notasian commerce reigns, 
And temples crowd Tasmania's lovely plains ! 
And browsing goats without a keeper stray, 
Where the bush-ranger tracked the covert way ! 


The prospect varies in an endless range ; 

Villas and lawns go by, in ceaseless change : 
Glenfinlas ! thou hast hundred rival vales, 
Where quiet hamlets deck the sloping dales ; 
And, watted on the gale, from many a dell, 
Methinks I hear the village Sabbath bell ! 

And now the anthem swells !—on every hand 

A cloud of incense gathers o'er the land ; 

Faith upward mounts, upon devotion’s wings, 
And, like the lark, at heaven's pure portal sings ; 
From myriad tongues the song of praise is poured, 
And o'er them floats ‘ the spirit of the Lord!’ 


The vision widens !—northward brightly rolled, 
That spirit rests upon the ‘ Isles of gold ;’ 
Eastward, methinks! the beauteous veil expands, 
And smiles upon a hundred sea-bound lands : 
Far to the west it breaks the moral night, 

And all the islands slumber in its light : 

Up, up again, I trace the spreading glow, 

Till all the wide Pacific liesbelow : 

Far, far away from where its course began, 

I see it rouse thy empire, fierce Japan ! 

I see it fing its hallow’d beams around, 

Where once the cross was trampled on the ground : 
Westward, once more, it makes its shining road, 
And China worships at the name of God ; 
Down tothe dust the priests of Brahma bow, 
And truth sits smiling on the shrines of Fo: 
Till, lo! it brightens o’er its native earth, 

And burns above the cradle of its birth— 
Arabia basks beneath the blessed beam :— 

And Europe suns her in the glorious gleam : 
And Britain smiles upon her ocean-seat, 
While all the world is glowing at her feet ; 
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For, see! the ray she fostered in her breast, 

Has won its kindling way o’er east and west, 

And all the nations in its beauty sleep, 

As the vast waters fill the boundless deep!” P. 36. 


We regret that we should break the continuity of this 
splendid tissue of poetic inspiration, but we are obliged to 
do so, in order to make what follows intelligible to such 
readers as are not acquainted with the hypothesis-on which 


it is grounded. This is best explained in Mr. Hervey’s own 
words. 


“‘ There is not a more sublime theory in geography, than the 
one alluded to in the conclusion of this poem. There is scarcely 
a league in the Pacific or Indian Oceans which is not spotted bya 
coral formation, in one or other of its various stages of progression 


—from a mere rock, just shewing its head above water, to a fertile 
and inhabited island. For an account of these corals, and their 


wonderful lubours, the reader is referred to Captain Flinders’s 
narrative of his voyage in the Pacific; and, also, to the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Their slow and imper- 
ceptible toil is continually raising new structures throughout these 
seas ; which harden with time, and become solid and ever-increasing 
masses, from the base to the summit; till, visited by the birds of 
ocean, they reccive from them the seeds of trees and plants from 


adjacent islands ; and exhibit, by degrees, all the beauties of 
vegetation,—inviting some wandering tribe to come and fix its 
habitation among their primeval fruits and flowers, Whether 
the whole of the islands throughout these seas are the result of a 
process like this, it is impossible to determine, with such data as 
we at present possess :—but it is to this theory, in its extent, that 
an allusion is likewise made towards the close of the firat part of 
this poem. To the eye of geologists the isles of Sunda, the Mo- 
luccas, and others in the Indian Ocean, are gradually enlarging ; 
and the time must come—however remote—when Australasia and 
Polynesia, with the Asiatic Islands, will unite to form one vast con- 
tinent with Asia,—excepting where the currents, created by these 
very causes, shall operate to prevent their universal extension. 
tlowever overwhelming may be the idea of the disproportion be- 
tween the agent and the effect—a world. built by atoms !—this 
result is physically certain: and the waters of the ocean, in their 
search for a spa, ar must destroy one of the old continents. The 
theory is somewhat more arbitrary which assigns that fate to 
Africa; but it proceeds upon the supposition that the most useless 
and exhausted will perish, In this case, the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Southern Oceans, will be united ; and,—owing to the rapid progress 
which is now making in the moral and religious cultivation of Ame- 
rica,—the time will probably come when (upon the foregoing sup- 
position), Asia will be the only unchristianized portion of the 
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globe. As, however, it would then be embraced on all sides by 
Christian nations, the author has ventured to render the precedin 
theory available for the purposes of poetry; and to couple it wi 
that Scriptural prophecy which proclaims the universal extension 
of Christianity over the whole earth—a prophecy, in the fulfilment 
of which, Britain (from her labours in the east and in the west) is, 
in every point of view, entitled to the principal share of merit, as 
an agent.” Preface, p. xv, 


This magnificent theory, certainly, is emiaently poetical ; 
our readers will see that Mr. Hervey has boldly and suocess- 
fully grappled with it. | 


* Again the vision changes !—o’er my soul 
Mysterious forms and giant shadows roll ! 
Vast specires dimly flit across my mind, 
But vague and shapeless, dark and undefined ! 
Strange phantasies in whirling motion run, 
Till, lo! they meet, and mingle into One— 
One mighty shade—in shrouding darkness furled, 
Wild as the chaos of an unborn world ! 
Till o’er the phantom gathering vapours roll, 
Then spread before me, like a written scroll ! 
And now, it stands revealed in sudden light, 
And all creation opens on my sight! 


Far to the east—where once Aurora’s smiles 
Looked on an archipelago of isles ; 

And coral banks upreared their glittering forms, 
Like spots of azure in a sky of storms ; 

Where many a ship has sailed the foamy brine— 
Sits a vast continent upon the Line, 

Back from her strand assembled oceans rolls, 

And points, with either finger, to the poles ; 
—But where is Africa? I seek in vain 

Her swarthy form along its native main : 

Methinks I hear a whiling in the wild, 

As of a mother weeping o’er her child ! 

Her fate lies buried in mysterious night, 

Where the wide waters of the globe unite ; 

And, where the moon walked nightly o’er her hills, 
The billows moan amid a hundred isles ! 

—I turn me from their knelling, with a sigh, 

To where a lovelier vision meets the eye ; 

Where spreads the British name from sun to sun, 
And all the nations of the carth are One!” P, 40. 


We can scarcely say we have met with faults in this 
poem; but there are one or two passages which we recom- 
mend to Mr. Hervey’s consideration, as capable of emenda- 
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tion in a future’ edition, or as examples of a style which, in 
our opinion, ought to be avoided. us, 


** Where in the zenith shines the polar star, 

_ While the cold sun looks dimly from afar ; 
Obliquely scans the drear horizon round, 
And flings Periscian shadows on the ground ;” 


is too scientific to be poetical. It is only intelligible to the 
astronomer; and to him it conveys little more than a prose 
description. The second line, and the epithet “ drear” in 
the third, are all that raise it above the level of prose. 

To a similar objection is liable the passage— 


‘* Where the dark savage courts the burning noon, 
And counts his epochs by the hundredth moon,” 


a circumstance which suggests no poetical idea whatever. 
The following is redolent of ‘‘'The Morning Post.” 





Cynthia, on her empyrean height, 
Holds crowded /evee through the livelong night, 
Where starlight is a ga/a of the skies,” &c. 


These, however, we only mention, in order that Mr. Her- 
vey may have an opportunity of considering passages which 
we think unworthy of the splendid context in which they 
stand, but which, nevertheless, are rather to be considered ° 
negative than positive demerits. 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing a hope, 
(and the hope has somewhat of prophecy), that Mr. Hervey 
will not lose sight of the great objects for which his genius 
was given him. He has the exalted privilege of refining and 
delighting the minds of thousands: let him neither neglect 
nor abuse it. The Cambridge medal has answered all its 
purpose with him: he knows what good taste is, and, what 
is better, he feels its excellence, t him now, therefore, 
select his own subject; not the visionary glories of a few 
savage islands—but some theme rich with all the materials 
of true poetry. If he does this, we doubt not his laurel will 
be no less immortal than it is verdant and luxuriant. His 
* Australia” alone, will give him a proud situation among 
the poets of his country; but if he can be content with this, 
he has less ambition than we would give a poet credit for. 
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Art. V. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and O inions, 
Collected and Preserved by Leatitia- Matilda Hawkins. 
In Two Volumes. S8vo. 11. Longman & Co. 1824. 


Few works review themselves, if we may use the expres- 
sion, with so much facility, as those of anecdotage and 
biography. Laissez l’aller should be their motto; and the 
stream will run glibly enough through two octavo volumes. 
If, therefore, we leave the excellent and entertaining writer 
of these Memoirs now before us to tell her own story, for 
the most part, it must be attributed, not to any want of re- 
spect, but rather to the conviction which we feel, that she 
will do it very. much better for herself, than we can hope to 
do it for her. er 

With the volume to which the two now first published 
may be legitimately considered successors, (although, for 
some Bibliopolish reasons which we do not pretend to 
penetrate, they appear with a slight change of style and 
title), oar readers are already well.acquainted. Miss Haw- 
kins, we think, has a still farther claim. upon public atten- 
tion in her present reminiscences than she had established 
before; and we listen to her with increased interest, as she 
approaches nearer to our own days. We sincerely trast, 
therefore, that she has some untouched. treasures which are 
yet in store; and that, under whatever. form her publisher 
may chuse to present them, we are not likely to be deprived 
of any “‘ Facts” or ‘‘ Opinions” which she may have con- 
tinued to record. 

The newspaper disputants respecting the merits of those 
whom they are pleased to term stipendiary magistrates, may 
receive some information by learning what were the habits 
of the trading justices in the beginning of the reign of 
George III. One, whose name was David, a ci t 
bricklayer, occasionally appeared as assessor to Sir John 
Hawkins, when chairman.of the County of Middlesex. He 
never wrote more than the two first letters of his baptismal 
name, as he entertained a solemn doubt of the proportion of 
latitade which should beassigned to the third. One morni 
he boasted that “he had breakfasted with Government,” an 
that “his daughter was going to send to Government's daughter 
@ present of a pair of turtle doves.” Government, in his ver- 
sion, it should seem, was the secretary to the prime minister. 
On legal appointments he was — well informed, and 
whenever he allowed himself an indefinite mode of expres- 
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sion, he would speak of “the generals.” When pressed to 
explain more closely, he would divide them imto “ the so- 
liciting general and the returning general.” 

Colonel Brettel and Mr. Saunders Welch, each occasion- 
ally, officiated as locum tenens for Sir John Hawkins, in his 
office of chairman of the Quarter Sessions. The first lived 
beyond the age of ninety, in the constant indalgence of par- 
simonious habits, and died, quite in character, with a canvas 
bag of cash in one hand and a rouleau of bank notes in the 
other, His lady was of another mood. Miss Hawkins has 
sketched her portrait with admirable skill in a single para- 
graph. ‘ Had her epitaph been a record of her tone of 
mind, I think the question, ‘What does it signify?’ would 
have been read on her tombstone.” One of Mr. Welch’s 
daughters married the celebrated. Nollekens. She _ is 
handed down to posterity in an exquisite portrait, with a 
dove pecking at her ring, by Angelica Kauffman; and she 
was so beautiful as to prompt the Marquess of Rockingham 
to observe to her husband, ** We shall now know from whom 
you copy Venus.” With Johnson she was an especial favoa- 
rite; and it was from her that he sketched his character of 
Pekuah, in Rasselas. Nollekens is not likely to be forgotten 
in the circle of Art. Qut of it he was incapable of com- 
municating the fine ideas with which he uppeared inspired, 
as soon as he took the chisel in hand. Once, on presenting 
a picture of his own, Abraham entertaining the angels, to 
the Royal Academy, he explained its composition as follows. 
“You see they are saying, how d’ye do, Abraham, like?” 
For many years the soubriquet of ‘‘ Abraham-like,” stuck 
closely to him. Mrs. Welch, the other daughter, from an 
early ag cultivated and delighted in the conversation of 
the brilliant literary phalanx which frequented her father’s 
table ; and so fully had she profited by it, that, but for his 
timely prudence, another knight of the shoulder-knot might 
have been exalted at Tyburn, and immortalized in amatory 
song 


** But she pleased once in a way rather inconvenient. Her 
father had a v man-servant, of rather a superior class in 
understanding. complaint or discontent on either 
side, he on a sudden very respectfully desired to be discharged. Of 
course, some reason was asked for by his master. He replied, ‘that 
Miss Anne’s conversation at table was so delightful, that he could 
attend to else ; that he was y in love with his young 
mistress ; and that reason solely, ht it best to quit his 
place.””” Vol. I. p. 67. 

On a former occasion we did not hesitate to express our 
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opinion, thai Miss Hawkins had been niggard in her measure 
of praise to Johnson. In the present volume she is much 
fuller: not, indeed, installing the great poet and moralist on 
that paramount and inapproachable eminence, on which we 
ourselves are used to elevate one to whom we admit ‘“ nihil 
simile aut secundum ;” but nevertheless sufficiently manifest- 
ing, that it is to an involuntary recollection of his desegrémens 
in society, rather than to any inability to appreciate, or ineli- 
nation to deteriorate, that we must refer these points of 
judgment, in which we differ from her. 


“I have been reproved for speaking coolly of Johnson, when 
the zeal for his character was most fervent ; but a high authority 
has said, ‘a prophet is never without honour, but in his own coun- 
try;’ and in this, to say nothing of our Divine Teacher's spiritual 
knowledge of the heart of man, is declared the nature of things. 
What is near us, is seen in petty detail—what is removed, we behold 
in the grand aggregate: the mountain, contemplated only as we 
pass over it, gives little idea ofits sublimity ; it is from the distant 
valley we must see it, to feel awed by its thousand feet of height, 
and its miles of extent. There was nothing in Johnson’s exterior to 
impress—and I had not been taught to admire what I could not 
comprehend, and which no grace of manner recommended ; on the 


contrary, I should soon have been ridiculed out of any affectation of 
‘ discovering talents.’ ’? Vol. I. p. 87. 


A tailor, on one occasion, exhibiting his pattern-book at 
the house of Sir John Hawkins, showed a purple, such as no 
one else wore, as Johnson’s usual choice. ‘That Polypheme, 
as the younger part of the family was used to call him, should 
ever have a new coat, was a matter of no small surprise; but 
the tailor vouched for him as a good customer. ‘The follow- 
ing portrait is ad vivum. 


“‘ When first I remember him, I used to see him sometimes at a 
little distance from the house, coming to call on my father; his 
look directed downwards, or rather, in such apperent abstracti 
as to have no direction. Uis walk was heavy, but he got on ata 
great rate, his left arm always fixed across his breast, so as to bri 
the hand under his chin, and he walked wide, as if to support h 
weight. Getting out of a hackney-coach,which had set him down in 
Fleet Street, my brother Henry says he made his way up Bolt Court 
in the zigzag diraction of a flash of lightning, submitting his course 


only to the deflections imposed by the impossibility of going 
further. to or left. ” "y 


“ His hung loose, and the pocket on the hand swung 
violently, the lining of his cent behing abage Vila I can now 
call to mind his brown hand, his metal sleeve-buttons, and my sur- 


prise at seeing him with plain wristbands, when all gentlemen wore 
ruffles; his coat-sleeve Vong very wide, showed bis linen almost to 
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his elbow. His wig in common was cut and bushy: if, by chance, 
he had one that had been drest in separate curls, it gave him a dis- 
agreeable look, not suited to his years or character.”” Vol. I. p. 86. 


The sketch below, which depicts him exsuding a compli- 
ment, is in the same graphic manner. 


“* In his colloquial intercourse they were studied, and therefore 
lost their effect: his head dipped lower; the semicircle in which it 
revolved, was of greater extent ; and his roar was deeper in its tone 
when he meant to be civil.” Vol. I. p. 215. 


We wish we had room to cite the unrivalled jeu d'esprit 
from the pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which Miss Hawkins 
has preserved. Sir Joshua, it seems, had remarked, that 
Johnson considered Garrick as his own property, and would 
never suffer any one to praise or abuse him but himself; and, 
to illustrate this observation, he wrote two Dialogues. In the 
first, between Johnson and himself, Sir Joshua, by high en- 
comiums upon Garrick, draws down Johnson's vials of bit- 
terness ; in the second, Gibbon, by a contrary proceeding, 
allares him into panegyric. With the single exception of the 
late Professor ate critique on Gray's Elegy, we recol- 
lect no other imitation of Johnson’s peculiar style, which has 
not fallen into overcharged and burlesque caricature. In the 
Dialogues of which we speak, if Johnson had been a real in- 
terlocutor, he could not have delivered himself otherwise 
than in the words which are ascribed to him. It has been 
calamniously whispered, that Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Dis- 
courses were not his own composition, just as it was reported 
that ‘“‘ Garth did not write his own Dispensary.” If proof 
were wanting to rebut this slander, these Dialogues incident- 
ally furnish it. Sir Joshua, by frequent contact, was imbued 
and deep-dyed—incoctus—with Johnsonianism ; and this re- 
semblance was malignantly employed to infer identity. We 
cannot afford to quote more from these Dialogues than the com- 
parison, (not after the manner of Plutarch) between Foote 
and Garrick : it occurs in the second, and it is Johnson who 
speuks. 

. “* Of the natural superiority of Garrick over Foote, this conduct 
is an instance ; he disdained entering into competition with such a 
fellow, and made him the buffoon of the c or as you may 
say, brought him out. And what was at out, but 
coarse jests and v merriment, indecency, and y, a re- 
lation of events which, upon the face of them, never have 


happened, characters conceived, and as coarsely represented ? 
oote was even no ic, he went out of himself, it is true, but 
without going into another man ; he was excelled by Garrick even 
in this, which is considered as Foote’s greatest ex . Garrick, 
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besides his exact imitation of the voice and gesture of his original, 
to a degree of refinement of which Foote had no conception, ex- 
hibited the mind and mode of thinking of the person imitated, Be- 
sides, Garrick confined his powers within the limits of decency; he 
had a character to preserve, Foote had none. By Foote’s buf- 
foonery and broad faced merriment, private friendship, public de- 
cency, and every thing estimable amongst men, were trod under 
foot. We all know the difference of their reception in the world, 
No man, however high in rank or literature, but was proud to know 
Garrick, and was glad to have him at his table; no man ever con- 
sidered or treated Garrick as a player: he may be said to have 
stepped out of his own rank into a higher, and by raising himself, 
he raised the rank of his profession. At a convivial table, his ex- 
hilarating powers were unrivalled; he was lively, entertaining, 
quick in discerning the ridicule of life, and as ready in representing 
it; and on graver subjects, there were few topics in which he could 
not bear a part. It is injurious to the character of Garrick to be 
named in the same breath with Foote. That Foote was admitted 
sometimes into good company (to do the man what credit I can) I 
will allow ; but then it was merely to play tricks. Feote’s merriment 
was that of a buffoon, and Garrick’s that of a gentleman.” Vol, [, 
p- 118. . 

** The grossness ¢f his (Foote’s) mind prevented him from seeing 
that this familiarity was merely suffered, as they would play with a 
dog ; he got no ground by affecting to call peers by their surnames ; 
the foolish fellow fancied. that lowering them was raising himself to 
their level. This affectation of familiarity with the great, this 
childish ambition of momentary exaltation, obtained by the neglect 
of those ceremonies which custom has established as the barriers 
between one order of society and another, only showed his folly 
and meanness; he did not see that by encroaching on others’ dig- 
nity, he put himself in their power, either to be repelled with help. 
less indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension. Gar- 
rick, by paying due respect to rank, respected himself. What he 
gave was returned, and what was returned he kept for ever ; his 
advancement was on firm ground ; he was recognised in public, as 
well as respected in private, and ag no man was ever more courted 
and better received by the public, so no man was ever less sp 
by its flattery. Garrick continued advancing to the last, till he 
had acquired every advantage that high birth or title could be- 
stow, except the precedence of guing into a room; but when he 
was there, he was treated with as much attention as the first man at 
the table. It is to the credit of Garrick, that he never laid any 
claim to this distinction; it was as voluntarily allowed as if it-had 
been his birth-right. In this, I confess, 1 looked on David with 
some degree of envy, not so much for the respect he received, as 
for the manner of its being ie What fell into his lap un- 
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sought, I have been forced to claim. I began the world by fighting 
my way. There was something about me that invited insult, or 
at least a disposition to neglect, und I was equally disposed to re- 
pel insult, and to claim attention, and | fear continue too much in 
this disposition now it is no longer necessary. I receive at present 
as much favour as I have a right to expect; I am not one of the 
complainers of the neglect of merit.” Vol. I. p. 121. 


In the judgment which Miss Hawkins passes on Johnson's 
several writings, we do not always agree with her. In the 
following masterly summary of his opinions on religion, we 
are proud to avow our entire accordance. ; 


“It is to be regretted that the pursuits of intellect, as well as the 
various species of manual operations, carry their concomitant ill 
with them. ‘To the irritability of an author, there was added, in 
Johnson's frame, that of a martyr to an incurable disease ; an irri- 
tability which was still further increased by the toughness of his 
spirit, which made all his sufferings the imprisoned companions of 
his own bosom. ‘ I hate a complainer,’ was one of his strong ex- 
pressions condemning a weakness of which he certainly was not 
guilty. Under the conviction of his endurances, his friends might 
be more assiduous to please and amuse him; bit he was not to be 
coaxed, nor was the state of his mind or feelings sufficiently steady 
to enable even those who loved and honcured him the most, to per- 
fect their good wishes. 

« We must nevertheless admire and revere that honest disposi- 
tion to abide the worst, and to embrace the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, with all their a qualities, rather than to take refuge in 
obduracy, scepticism, or the delusive occupation of cultivating 
schism. And happy is it for us who remain, that he has not lent 
his name to any fallacious Opinions or convenient tenets. Whatever 
might be the vacillation or inconsistency of his opinions on other 
points, we are certain that one of the very first men that this 
country has to boast, and a man whose moral writings have ob- 
tained for him a rank which would have gratified the pride of an 
ancient philosopher, believed without compulsion, without the 
leading of interest, or the formalities of a profession, without ex- 
ception or reservation, that the Almighty made and governs the 
world ; that mankind have fallen from grace by sin ; that there is no 
mean of recovering the Divine favour but through the merits of our 
Redeemer ; that our own best endeavours, though not to be neg- 
lected for a moment, must ever be found imperfect; and that the 
oats contrition and sincerest repentance are as strictly required 
of the first of the human species, as of the lowest of the people. 

“The religious awe which overspread his mind was genuine, it 
was excessive, it was painful even to witness; and it deprived him 
of all the consolations of our faith. To imitate him in this point 
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might lead to error; our peace of mind is to be established between 
God and ourselves, and not under the influence of any example in 
our own nature. Happy would it be for many, were they equally 
oppressed by it; and thrice happy are those, who, by a more for- 
tunate and regular course of early life, have been led into the paths 
of peace, before the mind has been corroded by evil, and made res- 
tive by perverse habits.” Vol. I. p. 176. 
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In her estimate of the Dictionary also, we admire and agree 
with the fearlessness which has enabled Miss Hawkins to 
sift the confused and jumbled applause lavished on a work, 


the egregious imperfection of which is not less obvious than 
its distinguished merit. 


“ I wonder that any body should have wondered at Dr. Robert- 
son’s saying that he had read it all through. ‘To be read through, 
is, in my opinion, its best purpose, as it is a body of evidence on the 
pretensions of the individual words of the language. Excepting 
the authority we give it, I do not think it is more a directory in 
lexicography, than his Lives of the Poets are in criticism. ‘ The 
world’ is very much ‘ before us’ in both, Bailey’s Dictionary is 
a more decidedly useful book of reference.” Vol, I. p. 204. 


This want in our lexicography which bas made the “ world 
before us,” now stands a fair chance of being filled up. The 
admirable and most extraordinary dictionary which forms 
part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, while it adopts all 
that is firm and solid in the foundation laid by Johnson, erects 
upon it a superstructure of far more extensive labour and 
utility. In this, an etymological research, which Johnson had 
not to bestow, displays the origin, and a chronological ar- 
rangement of authorities protracted far beyond his range, 
marks the history of the English tongue, with distinctness 
avd ‘precision much exceeding that of any similar work in 
any other language. 

George Steevens was one of the most agreeable and one 
of the most unprincipled of the memorables of the Johnsonian 
age.— He appears severally as a libertine, a liar, a coward, 
and a thief. Hard words these; but all yr at too capa- 
ble of proof. A friend’s conjugal peace su bred under his 
deliberate villany ;—he perpetaally dealt in petty falsehoods, 
which had no farther object than that of giving him a fancied 
aggrandizement in the eyes of his hearers—fancied, because 
the fabrication was always readily to be detected. While 
holding a commission in the Essex militia, he exhibited a 
decided want of courage. And he once purloined a manu- 
script from Sir John Hawkins’s library. The charge is too 
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grave not to be given on the authority from which we de- 
rive it. 

“‘ But there was a sad suspicion excited in my father’s breast, 
which, while there was any preservation of character on the part of 
Steevens, he kept there, strong as circumstances were against him, 
The American war had involved the country in a situation which 
made it the duty of all who wished to see it safe out of it, to offer 
every means of assistance in their power; and the magistrates of 
the county thought proper to address the throne with patriotic 
offers of their services. My father was to draw up the address ; it 
was done, I had copied it for the previous perusal of the secretary 
of state, and had laid it down on a corner of the library-table, when 
Mr. Steevens came in, at an hour not usual. He made his visit. 

‘Yo send away the address was perhaps the next concern; it 
was gone, and I had to copy it again. 

“ This would have been trifling, but the next morning it ap- 

eared in the St. James’s Chronicle, of which, I have already 
iinted, the editor of Shaskpeare was a proprietor!” Vol. I. p. 265. 


Some time after this, on another account, Sir John Haw- 
kins turned him from his door by the collar. Steevens re- 
sented the indignity, by a continued fire of lampoons in the 
St. James's Chronicle. Sir John awhile was passive; but 
the materials afforded by the double charge of adultery and 
cowardice were too alluring to be resisted, and the columns 
of the St. James’s Chronicle produced an epigram from the 
pen of the knight, which Archilochus himself might have 
envied, 


‘¢ The dark designing villain’s art, 
His teeming brain, his ranc’rous heart, 
Great Shakspeare to unfold, 
Iaco’s horrid portrait draws, 
In breach of friendship’s sacred laws, 
And fiend-like malice bold. 


‘* His muse, assuming humour’s guise, 
= at PARoLLes, and blinds his eyes 
While he betrays his lord ; 
A liar, coward, braggart vain, 
The soldier’s scorn, of arms the stain, 
A scoundrel on record ! 


** Our Epiror, the poet's 
Illustrates, and to teach the age 
A truth but tittle known, 
That two such characters may meet, 
And in one bosom fix their seat, 
Unites them in his own.” Vol. I. p. 268. 
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As Johnson’s celebrated wish, ‘‘ Sit anima meacum Lang- 
tono” sufficiently testifies, Bennet Langton was one of the 
most amiable men of his own, or indeed of any times; and 
Miss Hawkins does full justice to his learning, his elegance, 
his domesticity, and his humble goodness. We must con- 
tent ourselves with borrowing a few of the bons mots which 
he called forth or related. His great height is well known: 
he stood we believe nearer seven feet than six. 


“* A new fashion of a loose wrapping-coat had been introduced 
in a very severe winter, and every wall, and the front of every 
empty house were placarded with the bills of rival tailors, setting 
forth their great choice of these great coats and their prices: gen- 
tlemen, be their height or size what it might, were to be fitted in a 
moment. Mr, Langton went to one of these repositories, and found 
waiting in the shop a very short thick man, whom it appeared not 
easy to suit. Not less difficult was it to find a coat long enough 
for Mr. Langton. No coat was to be found to fit either. The first 
comer began to murmur, and Mr, Langton followed him in com- 
plaining of this disappointment, and reminding the man of his un. 
dertaking, he replied, ‘ Gentlemen, I do indeed undertake to fur- 
nish great coats for persons of all sizes; but I do not make them 
for hop sacks or for hop poles.’ 

“On avery different occasion, his slenderness called out the wit 
of a man, when in some popular meeting he had occasion to address 
the people assembled. ‘ Don’t mind what that fellow says,’ cried 
out this Merry Andrew of the mob; ‘ you see he only wants a 
place in the Victualling Office.” Vol. 1. p, 284. 

“ The following I owe to Mr. Langton. When the Irish King 
at Arms waited on the then Bishop of Killnloe to summon him to 
parliament, which was a ceremony requiring the formality of the 
heraldic attire, the bishop’s servant, not knowing what to make of 
his appearance, and not clearly comprehending the title with which 
his memory was charged, introduced him, saying, * My Lord, here 
i the King of Trumps.’ Vol. I. p. 293. 


Every body remembers the Yverdun epitaph on Shen- 
stone— Miss Hawkins has preserved some rival compositions. 


‘“ The disposition to write in rhyme, does not in the least prove 
the power to do it. When my father had written the cantatas 
which were set to music by Mr. Stanley, he employed a man to 
make the fair copy of them, and his transcriber was so pleased with 
them, that he not only commended them, but tried his powers in 
the same way. He told his employer that he too could now write 
cantatas, and asked him to hear part of one. Four lines my father, 
even at the distance of many years, remembered : but I must pre- 
face them by saying that the poet was clerk to an attorney, and in 
a litigation between two brothers, was suspected of having given 
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such information to the defendant, as enabled him to elude the 
law: to him, therefore, whom he had injured, he addressed the 
cantata in which these lines were to be found :— 


* Some say I did not use thee well, 
In fav’ring of thy brother Barlow ; 
But since all that is past and gone, 
I'll drink thy health now at the Harrow.’ 


** Telling this to Captain Gostling, he requited me by this anec- 

“«*« Bermudas poetry,’ is an expression almost proverbial in some 

| we of America. Its origin is this:—It was agreed by a party 

ining ata tavern in Bermudas, of which place it is said that no 

native knows what is metre or rhyme, that every one should try to 

redeem the credit of the country, and that the worst poet of them 

should pay the reckoning. The palm of demerit was obtained by 
this couplet,— 

* Here she comes, and walks along, 
A faithful friend is hard to find.” Vol. II. p. 50. 


We cordially participate in Miss Hawkins’s genuine ve- 
neration for the memory of one whose name no one who 
knew him hears recorded without feelings of affection—the 
late Dean of Westminster, the benevolent and deeply-learned 
Vincent. Miss Hawkins first met him during an evening 
walk in St. James’s Park with her father. It was at that 
time when the troubles in Holland were at their height, and 
the Dutch had resolved to inundate their country rather than 
yield to the Stadtholder. We almost see the good-natured 
chuckle with which the excellent doctor rejoined unto a 
most happy application of the words of Holy Writ. “ We 
may then truly say that the beginning of strife is as when one 
letteth out water.” A bon mot of Lady Wintringham on a 
similar occasion, though in a different line, deserves an 
equal record. In 1793, when war with France was agitated 
on account of the conduct of that country to Holland, a gen- 
tleman in company exclaimed somewhat impetuously, “* D—n 
the Dutch; burn their towns.” ‘‘ Rather,” replied Lady 
Wintringham, ‘‘ undam them and sink them.” 

The remarks which we are about to cite are almost too 
solemn to tread so closely on the very heels of a smart saying 
—be it remembered, however, that this involuntary fault of 
collocation belongs wholly to ourselves. 


_ “ Early in life, being put on my guard against popular preten- 
sions, I cannot take a// things for proved, when they rest only on 
bold affirmation, It is our highest concern to learn our duties as 
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Christians, and our wisdom to take for our teacher, Him who alone 
cannot err. Zeal is dangerous, fanaticism never was sober: we 
know not whither they may at last lead us ;—they are at present 
doing the work of other factious spirits, not perceiving the many 
side-doors they open, as they blindly hurry on in a road that has 
no horizon. 

‘‘ But it is a more immediate evil,—an evil more nearly at our 
doors, that has excited my astonishment. I am shocked by the 
details of the recent trial at Chelmsford, in a case of murder; and 
a murder more atrocious, even in these times of danger to indivi- 
duals, has rarely been committed. More ignorance, more bruta- 
lity, more hardened impenitence, a villain could not manifest; and 
if it be argued against me that this very ignorance, this brutality, 
this hardened impenitence, allowed of no impression, still I should 
say, that there was an access through his cowardice, which might 
have been attempted, and that the opportunity should have been 
employed for the edification of the gaping crowd, to magnify, if it 
could be magnified, the horror of such a deed, till it became per- 
ceptible to the mind’s eye of the dullest of our species. 

“‘T have no authority for my feelings but the i of the public 
papers ; if that be incorrect, the report is in a high degree inju- 
rious. But taking it as it stands, we find that, instead of fulminat- 
ing denunciations that could not be too strong, if they could deter 
from such transgressions, the Judge, whose humane intentions and 
religious turn of mind are well known, so far lost sight of his a 
situation, as to take on himself that which appertains to the office 
of the Ordinary, by undertaking to promise the wretch the free 
pardon of our Blessed Saviour, and his favour towards him, ‘ if he 
do but repent and apply himself to prayer.’ 

“« I say t0o little, when I say this is merely the usurpation of an 
office. What clergyman would dare to make such a promise to a 
delinquent in such circumstances, a creature who knew not that 
which every child of three years old may learn, the Lord's Prayer, 
—a brute, whom it would have required a long space of time to 
bring to the knowledge of what is meant by repentance, and much 
longer to a sense of itsimportance ? Where are we told that re- 
pentance, when the power of proving its sincerity has been forfeited, 
will avail us? Will tears, will cries, will sobs, all manifestly pro- 
duced by cowardice, give any hope that, unhandcuffed, the culprit 
alluded to would not steal rather than work? that, released from 
fetters, he would not, in the same deep lane and midnight darkness, 
again take a life, if interest tempted him, or affront incensed him. 
Could I—could the Judge himself expect, under such circum- 
stances, that the ‘ everlasting doors’ of Heaven are open to admit 
either of us to glory? ' 

And setting aside the usurpation of a sacred office, and the 
assumption of facts, what has not a prisoner to say, at a future day, 
i ever such oratory from the seat of justice should prove delusive ? 
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Were we to read our Bibles for information, 1 know not any that 
might be attained with more certainty, than that the Almighty most 
signally disapproves any intrusion into the priestly office; and | am 
astonished that this does not deter from their daring use of a most 
mischievous license, the mechanics who baw! out the word of God 
ad libitum in their conventicles.’’ Vol. II. p. 150. 





‘¢ Away then with all the cant of ‘ Christian sag § the funa- 
ticism of self-elected evangelizers, and the feeling of inland.mis- 
sionaries, Let the language of common sense be the language of 
a judge. Let him confess the duty to which he is called most 
eminently painful, too painful, far too painful to be requited by 
profit or honour, Let him say, ‘I, sitting here to pronounce the 
sentence of an earthly court, must not dare to predict what may be 
that of ‘ Him who alone is mighty to save.’ Nor must I presume 
to tread within the precinct ofthe church. Your spiritual monitor 
alone must decide how far you are deserving of comfort, when his 
lessons have entered your ears. Comfort I dare not speak.—Hope 
I have none to give, and such is the dreadful nature of your crime, 
that it does not permit me to allow you time before you are in the 
presence of an avenging judge. I can only say, ‘ May God have 
mercy on you, and bring you to a due sense of your state.’ 

“‘Sanguinary crimes have, of late, increased, not only in fre- 

uency, but in atrocity. The long duration of warfare has made 
the idea of bloodshed familiar ; and the diffusive contagion of evil 
reasoning has taught how to attempt and perpetrate that, on 
which, heretofore, the mind could not dwell long enough to mould 
and shape it; and this ought to be recollected in administering 
justice, 

** | do not mean to join the common premature censure of our 
new modes of treating the intellects of the poor. Like innocula- 
tion and vaccination, a century must pass ere the efficacy be ascer- 
tained; and if the observation still hold good, that no capital 
crime has ever yet been committed by the scholars of the national 
schools, the national schools cannot but be salutary. But I am sure 
of support from those who wish to sce all things done in decency 
and order, if I protest against the interference of one sct of persons 
with the duties of another, when those duties are admitted by the 
consent of society to be sacred ; and I deprecate, as productive of 
a tremendous re-action, the resumption of that spirit, which is 
stigmatised in Ben Jonson's low comedy, by his naming one of his 
characters, ‘ Zeal-of-the-land Busy.’ 

** Could any of those well-intentioned philanthropists who wear 
themselves out in expounding the Scriptures, and take upon them-~ 
selves the clerical office of visiting persons about to appear before 
their Maker, be once made sensible of the extent of what they are 
doing, they would, like the bold practitioner on the eyes of the 
blind, desist from their occupation, terrified at their fermer daring, 
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and retreat as from a precipice. Is study nothing? Is the attain- 
ment of the languages of Holy Writ nugatory ? Is the laying on of 
hands, as practised in ordination, a mere form? Should we admit 
this intrusion in worldly affairs? Do we not insist on the regular 
process of tuition in the law, in physic, nay even-in handicraft 
works? Do we not value artificers according to the reputation of 
these from whom they have learned even the low art of pleasing our 
fancies? And is the word of God, in the state in which it is re- 
vealed to us, so very easy of comprehension, that all persons, have 
they but zeal, must agree in the exposition of every text? Did 
Saint Paul, whom some of the most zealous of our new schools 
extol above his master, find Ais an easy task? Could he, even with 
all his knowledge and learning, make every thing plain to those 
who were willing to believe? Saint Peter does him injustice if he 
could, 

“‘ If females were deputed, in the first ages of Christianity, to 
assist in spreading the knowledge of the Gospel ; if Priscilla was 
joined with Aquila, by the command of the Apostles, to instruct 
Apollos in the faith, it must be recollected that the language of the 
New Testament was the vernacular tongue of these unlearned ex- 
positors; and that, even had it not been so, they had received their 
lesson from the lips of those who were divinely protected from 
error. But of what use now is the professing of a parish-priest, that 
he is ready to satisfy the scruples or solve the doubts of any, to 
whose judgment any points connected with their duties, are not 
clear? Or of what value is learning or any authority whatever, if 
gentlemen and ladies of all descriptions and all ages—nay, the 
younger the better—may indulge, without restriction, the kindness 
of their hearts, or follow the dictates of an excited conscience, to 
decide om such texts as, ‘ In my Father's house are many mansions,’ 
or to make level to common capacities, the reply of our Blessed 
Lord to his mother, when she suggested to him what he seems to 
have understood as a request for an exertion of his miraculous 
power. These things might have made the great commentators 
pause ; but all difficulties melt away before the fire of modern zeal ; 
and the condescension of the great, the fair, and young, diffuses 
light everywhere: I only beg them to consider that a time may 
come, when they may wonder how they could venture so far. 

** [hope I shall be thought very severe, otherwise I shall be told 
that we mean one and the same thing. I trust I shall be told that 
the Scriptures are open to all of us. True, for our own use; and 
Sir William Jones’s equivocal compliment to the Lible, will be 
quoted against me, however irrelevant; but this cannot alter my 
Opinion, that to vist the sick, in the sense in which our Liturgy 
provides for it, is the office of an ordained clergy, as much as the 
prescription and compounding of medicines is that of a regularly 
trained profession. Whatever a cool judgment and an humble desire 
to show our obedience to God, can prompt us to do, as subservient 
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to the great purpose of restoring health, or improving morals on a 
basis of Christianity, we may indulge in; and I am sure this will 
always be felt as indulgence ; but in questions of life and death, and 
of life and death beyond ¢his world, it behoves us to be cautious. 
in other points of charity, in feeding and clothing, though we may 
do, and certainly often do, more harm than good, our intention 
stands pure ; it has no connection with presumption. 

‘** Uncontrolled by a sense of the paramount right of those who 
have devoted themselves to the service of their Maker, we may in 
time baptise, marry, and bury, amongst ourselves, and thus bring 
back all the confusion of past times; times that make us shudder 
in recollecting them. ” Vol. II. p. 156. 


“ Another great objection which I make to intemperate zeal, is, 
that no one given up to it can tell to what excess it may lead; it 
condemns, without mercy, things not merely unexceptionable, but 
productive of good ; it unblushingly arrogates to itself the right to 
be at variance whenever inconsistency is convenient, and is not 
shocked at any departure from integrity that will serve its purpose. 
Domestic affections and the ties of friendship are regarded, as they 
seem to have been by the Jews, and were by our Puritans, as 
worldly delinquencies ; and ingratitude, which used to be a charge 
not be endured, is now boasted of as a virtue.” Vol. II. p. 165. 


The latter part of the second volume of this work is a re- 
ceptacle of disjointed anecdotes, partly miscellaneous, and 
partly connected with French history, from the authority of 
Count Jarnac, an emigrant nobleman of the illustrious house 
of Rohan-Chabot, who during a long residence at Twicken- 
ham lived on terms of considerable intimacy with Miss Haw- 
kins. Our selections cannot pretend to any thing like 
arrangement. 


“Count Jarnac had an audience of the Dauphin a few days 
before the melancholy event of his death; it was to take leave on 
joining the army, and he was admitted to his bed-side. Even at 
this moment there was the most perfect preservation of etiquette. 
There was a track appointed for the King and Queen in their visits, 
which was made at the side of the bed on the invalid's right hand. 
Visitors of ceremony came on to the left hand, and stopped at about 
six feet below the bed. The Count came to the foot of it, and 
was desired to come near to receive the Prince’s hand, which he 
gave him to kiss, bidding him the farewell of a friend, and desiring 
to be remembered to his sister, Madame de Beauvau (wife to the 
Marechal de Beauvau,) a lady for whom he had the highest es- 
teem; he added, * Dites-lui_ que je mceurs son ami.’ The Count 
respecttully declined being the bearer of a message so condescend- 
ing from a prince to a subject, but the Dauphin repeated it. * Je 
meurs sonami. Adiev.’ Vol. Il. p. 199. 
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‘‘ The Dauphin expired at Fontainbleau, December 8, 1765, in 
an apartment which overlooked the court-yard, in which the equi- 
pages were preparing to convey away the royal family the moment 
after he had breathed his last. Not at first recollecting this point 
of etiquette, he asked what occasioned all that trampling of horses. 
He was answered, as the most ready evasion, that it was soldiers 
changing quarters. He then only smiled, without speaking; but 
some broth being brought to him, in that quantity which was then 
the mode of preparation in France, he said, on seeing the size of 
the bow! that contained it, ‘If those gentlemen are to wait till I 
have drank all this, | fear they will be tired*.’ 

‘‘The Dauphiness was, the Count said, at the time when he 
knew her, very plain; her face was much disfigured by a scorbutic 
eruption. But her conduct in her delicate situation was very pru- 
dent. It was the etiquette of the court, on the marriage of the 
Dauphin, that on the first day of gala the bride should wear in a 
bracelet the miniature of her husband’s father, and on the next 
that of her own futher: her husband’s came in its turn. She had 
conformed to this rule on the first day; and on the second appear- 
ing rather to conceal her bracelet, the Queen said, as if to set her 
at ease, ‘ | suppose you wear the portrait of your father to-day.” 
Without saying yes or no, she showed her bracelet, saying most 
affectionately, ‘See, Madame, every body says it is an excellent 
likeness.’ The Queen looked, it was her Majesty’s own portrait. 
I need not say how agreeable was the surprise. As both were 
plain women, and of no intrigue, there could be little fear of dis- 
Foe pry after such a proof of duty, good temper, and discretion,” 

ol. II. p. 202. 


“ Count Jarnac was with the army at the time of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s unaccountable retreat from Paris. They were within 
sight of Chalons, and so near the enemy, that the cannon of both 
armies reached a windmill between them, The Duke of Brunswick 
was on horseback, and seeing Count Jarnac near him, rode up to 
speak to him: being a man profuse in ceremonious expressions, he 
began by apologizing for not having paid him a visit some time 
before. Soon after this little conversation, he gave the orders for 
retreat, which astonished every one. General Kalkreuth immedi- 
ately began to represent to him the advantageous situation of the 
army, as a reason for not issuing the order, on which the Duke 
sharply asked, * Qu est-ce qui commande ict ?” 

“On this day, Count Jarnac had dined at the castle of Dam- 
pierre with a party, thus arranged and seated. 





——_- ~~ om eee 


*« LT have heard our invaluable apothecary, Welsh, say, that when the 
Duke of Richmond (the Master of the Ordnance) was in Paris, and had oceason 
for a decoction of dandelion, bis medical attendant could not compress the virtues 
of the vegetable into a vehicle less than two quarts in quantity.” 
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King of Prussia. 
Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. Duke of Brunswick Oels. 
Prince of Nassau Siegen. Prince of Furstenburg, natural son of 
the D. of B. W. 


Count Jaruac. 


“¢ The King of Prussia, naturally a great eater, made his dinner 
this day only on a little soup and some spinach: he affected to be 
cheerful, and to talk more than usual ; but as soon as the cloth was 
removed, he retired. He had before dinner received a letter from 
Dumourier, to which the retreat was attributed; but Dumourier 
himself has since solemnly declared to Count Jarnac, that it was in 
no degree the cause. The Duke himself said, ‘ Why I retreated, 
will never be known till my death.’ Sickness and want of provi- 
sions were given as reasons; but they were not satisfactory. The 
bread, indeed, was very unpalatable; the Count d’Artois set an 
example by eating it in sight of the troops: but Count Jarnac often 
procured rolls for him from Chalons.” Vol. II. p. 226. 

«« At the siege of Valenciennes it was impossible to make the 
Duke of York cautious. He had once come round to look at the 
works carrying on, so far as to be within reach of a gun of the 
enemy. Count Jarnac, perceiving this, went up to him and said, 
‘ Your Royal Highness’s coat has attracted attention ; let me ad- 
vise you not to continue your walk this way ;’ he then pointed out 
a path by which he might retreat in safety. The Duke took the 
warning very good humouredly, but said, ‘I came with an inten- 
tention to go this way round, and I cannot go back for fear of a 
cannon-ball.’ He had passed the point of danger but a moment, 
when the ball reached a sentinel within a few yards of him; Count 
Jarnac brought home the ball with him.” Vol. II. p. 232. 


In the above extracts, for obvious reasons, we have scrupu- 
lously chosen those particulars in which Count Jarnac him- 
self was as much an actor as a narrator. On the same ac- 
count we select the following anecdotes told of one, concern- 
ing whom the world, since the fury of party has died away, 
has learned to speak as he deserved; the great, the good, 
the much-injured Hastings. ‘The facts are given on the 
authority of Mr. ‘Tolfrey, a gentleman who once filled a high 


office under the Governor-general, and necessarily was much 
in his confidence. 


** He had one, and only one, relation near him in India, and this 
was &@ young man in the vat 4 who being one of the officers en- 
gaged in the desperate attack of the fortress of Gwalior, previous 
to setting out, wrote on a drum-head his will, which was, on his 
falling in this severe duty, brought to Mr. Hastings. 

“ At Mr, Tolfrey’s next interview, Mr. Hastings said to him, ‘1 
have got here a Grecian will.’ Mr. Tolfrey perused it; it ran 
nearly in this form. 
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‘¢* Whereas I am appointed on the forlorn hope sent to storm 
the fort of Gwalior, from which service I may never return ; and 
whereas I have left Calcutta greatly in debt, and have left two chil- 
dren, and a third in expectancy, with their mother, uttetly unpro- 
vided for: I hereby appoint Warren Hastings, Esquire, Governor- 
General of India, my executor, desiring him to pay my debts, and 
provide for my children and their mother.’ 

“¢ And what do you mean to do?’ said Mr. Tolfrey. ‘ Do?’ 
rejoined the Governor, ‘ All that I am desired to do.’ It is unne- 
cessary to say, when speaking of such a man, that ail was done. 

“ Untoward circumstances, connected with the choice of his 
associates in power, made it impossible for Mr. Hastings to perform 
what his station required, without giving umbrage to some, and 
doing what was unpleasant to others; and much of his money was 
bestowed in making up disputes, and promoting peace amongst 
those under him. In one instance he lent ten thousand pounds to 
a man whose conduct proved him utterly unwortby : after receiving 
this obligation, he put himself in a situation the most hostile 
to his kind friend. Mr. Hastings took no notice of the debt, even 
under this provocation. At length Mr. Tolfrey advised the Go- 
vernor to sue him, as the only means of recovering his money. 
es cannot do it,’ Mr. Hastings replied ; ‘ he is my enemy, I cannot 

0 it.’ 

** So little recollection did he retain of his noble deeds, that when 
Mr. Tolfrey, in defending him at the India House, answered the 
question, ‘ Why is Mr. Hastings not rich?’ by relating two in- 
stances of his public munificence, he wrote to Mr. Tolfrey, thank- 
ing him, and saying, that the one he could call to mind, but the 
other had so entirely escaped his memory, that he should be glad 
to have a few more particulars, to enable him to recover it.” Vol. 
II. p. 288. 


With these extracts we must conclude ; not however with- 
out earnestly recommending Miss Hawkins’s volumes to the 
attention of our readers. ‘They contain much more than an 
average allowance of piquant and novel anecdote, That 
some few things are not related for the first time, must na- 
turally be expected in the course of 800 pages ; but the pro- 
portion of them is unusually small. That nothing is related 
which can even indirectly be diverted from a good and moral 
object, is a merit which belongs to few similar works, but 
which may be confidently challenged for this. 
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Art. VI. The Difficulties of Infidelity. By George Stanley 
Faber, B.D, Rector of Lung Newton. 8vo. 272 pp. 7s. 
Rivingtons. 1824. 


THE present age, abundant as it has been in the noxious 
fruits of infidelity, has yet been equally distinguished in the 
production of salubrious antidotes. {n opposition to all the 
varied forms under which the spirit of unbelief has shewn 
itself, we have had the arguments of truth constantly and we 
trast not unsuccessfully advanced. If the arr fa of in- 
fidelity have gone forth in the assumed arms of philosophical 
dispute, the advocates of Revelation have been no less con- 
spicuous in shewing themselves qualified to contend in the 
same sort of encounter. If the opponents have descended 
to an obscure disguise in order to disseminate their poison 
through the lower ranks of the community, their baneful 
purpose has been met by a host of able productions, espe- 
cially fitted for this service. Our champions, however, have 
not confined themselves to the mere arts of defence; they 
have also carried on a vigorous attack ; and perhaps in no in- 
stance in a more masterly and successful manner than in that 
of the work which we are now about to introduce to the 
notice of our readers. 

The professed ground upon which the unbeliever adopts 
his cold and heartless system, is, that the system of Revela- 
tion is encumbered with so many difficulties that it cannot 
be rationally credible: that when we demand his assent to 
its truths we seek to impose upon his understanding; and 
that to embrace those truths must argue a mind possessed 
with the most childish credulity. But here a question natu- 
rally arises, which in all fairness should be put to the ob- 
jector, and which, upon his own principles, he is bound to 
answer.—lIs not the deistical system encumbered with quite 
as many and great difficulties as that which he would reject ? 
and does not the adoption of it evince quite as much credu- 
lity as that of Revelation? That the difficulties attending 
the system, and the credulity shewn in adopting it, are even 
much greater than the unbeliever can lay to the charge of 
the Christian, is the position which it is Mr. Faber’s object 
to establish in the volume before us. He thus carries the 
warfare as it were into the enemy's territory; and retorts 
upon him the very charge on which he chiefly relies for suc- 
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cess against the cause of Revelation. His arguments are 
conveyed in a manner at once precise and popular ; and he 
exhibits a very desirable union of logical accuracy with inte- 
resting illustration; so that we conceive his volume will be 
found acceptable not merely to the theological but to the ge- 
neral reader. The style is perspicuous; and at the same 
time devoid of the dry and stiff manner which is too often 
found in works of this nature, and which we fear often does 
away more of the good impression, which the work might 
produce on ordinary readers, than its logical force and 
precision is able to fix. 

Our readers we presume will by this time expect some fur- 
ther account of the contents of this volume: we therefore 
proceed to a brief abstract of them. 

In the first section the author points out the difficulties at- 
attending the deistical system, in regard to the possible 
grounds and reasons on which it can be maintained. He 
states and discusses with great candour and minuteness the 
different suppositions on which unbelief can be grounded ;— 
such as the a priori impossibility of a revelation taking place ; 
the presumption from want of sufficient evidence ; the infe- 
rence from the number of religious impostures that the 
Christian system is one also ; and lastly the idea that Revela- 
tion is unnecessary from the supposed sufficiency of unassisted 
reason. All these notions are refuted in a very clear and 
forcible manner ; and the sammary with which this portion 
of the argument is concluded is so admirably and concisel 


expressed, we cannot forbear giving it in the author's 
words. 


‘* In the present stage of the argument then, the believer admits 
Christianity to be a Revelation from God, on the following several 
grounds: 

“A Revelation from heaven is in the abstract a circumstance 
clearly possible. 

“ From a consideration of the wisdom of the Creator, and the 
ignorance of the created, the fact of a divine Revelation is highly 
probable. 

“ The evidence in favour of Christianity being a divine Revela- 
tion is so strong, that it cannot be reasonably controverted; more 
especially as the arguments, upon which the evidence rests, have 
never yet been confuted. 

“‘ These difficulties, even if unanswerable, cannot set aside di- 
rect and positive evidence ; still less therefore can they set it aside, 
when they have been fully and repeatedly solved. 

“‘ Numerous pretended revelations, fike copious issues of base 
coin, are no proof of the non-existence of that which is genuine : 
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but the false may be readily distinguished from the true by a care- 
ful and honest examination of their respective evidences. 

‘ Finally, as our unassisted reason is an insufficient teacher, a 
matter long since acknowledged by the wisest of the Greeks, a re- 
velation from God is no less necessary in the abstract, than the 
claim of Christianity to be received as such a Revelation is well- 
founded in the concrete. 

*« On the other hand, stiil in the present stage of the argument, 
the unbeliever denies Christianity to be a Revelation from God on 
the following grounds : 

*¢ Although a Revelation may perhaps in itself be possible, yet 
the fact of one is very highly improbable : because it is to the last 
degree unlikely that an all-wise Creator should deem it necessary 
to give any instructions to a rational but inevitably ignorant being, 
whom he had created. 

‘¢ The evidence in favour of Christianity being a divine Revela- 
tion, is insufficient ; though no infidel has hitherto been able to 
confute the arguments on which it rests. Insulated objections to 
a fact, notwithstanding they may have been repeatedly answered, 
are quite sufficient with a reasonable inquirer to.set aside the very 
strongest unanswered evidence. 

‘As many pretended Revelations are confessedly impostures, 
therefore ali alleged Revelations must clearly be impostures like- 
wise. 

“* Lastly, as our unassisted reason is held by some philosophers 
to be a sufficient teacher, while others declare it to be wholly in- 
sufficient ; a Revelation from God is quite unnecessary : nor ought 
any claim of this character to be admitted, though it may rest on 
the very strongest unconfuted arguments, 

“ Such are the principles, and such the systems of the Christian 
and the infidel. 

“ Whether it argues a higher degree of credulity to receive as a 
divine Revelation, Christianity thus evidenced ; or in order to the 
rejection of it, contentedly to bow beneath such an extraordinary 
mass of contradictory difficulties, as the theory of the infidel is con- 


strained to support: let the prudent inquirer judge and determine 
for himself.” P. 19. 


The second head of the author's argument comprises the 
exposition of the difficulties attendant upon the abstract re- 
jection of all Revelation. These are shewn in the first in- 
stance from the impossibility of deducing from mere reason 
the attributes of the Deity: and thence, that without a know- 
ledge of these, it is impossible to be sure what service will 
be pleasing to him. All these difficulties are shewn to lead 
to the consequence of directly impugning the wisdom of the 
Deity, in so constituting man as to place him in the world 
without giving him the least instruction or information rela- 
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tive ta his duty, And so great are the objections arising on 
this view of the subject, that the author contends unless the 
could be removed, the presumption would be that a Revela- 
tien has actually been made. 

In the third section, our author comes to the discussion 
of the difficulties arising in regard to historical matters of 
fact: and in the prosecution of this part of his subject, he 
takes the fact ofa general deluge as a specimen of the mode 
of reasoning, and shews that from hence may be demon- 
strated the additional fact of a direct intercourse between 
man and his Creator. In this section the author enters at 
large into the proofs of the deluge; and we consider it one 
of the most interesting and valuable parts of his work, from 
the great variety of information collected and brought to 
bear upon this question. The proofs adduced are arranged 
under three classes—historical, physical, and moral. The 
historical proofs comprize the universal attestation of all na- 
tions, in their respective mythologies and traditions, to such 
an event. ‘The physiological arguments are built with great 
force and clearness upon the existing phenomena of the 
globe. Of these we must present our readers with a few 
specimens. The following are very strong testimonies, quoted 
from Cuvier and Parkinson. ' 


“Tam of opinion” says M. Cuvier, “ with M. Deluc and M. 
Dolomieu, that if there is any circumstance thoroughly established 
in geology, it is that the crust of our globe has been subjected to 
a great and sudden revolution; the epoch of which cannot be 
dated magh farther back than five or six thousand years: that this 
revolution has buried all the countries which were before inhabited 
by men and by the other animals that are now best known: that 
the small number of individuals of men and other animals, that es- 
caped from the effects of that great revolution, have since propa- 
gated and spread over the lands then newly laid dry: and, conse- 
quently, that the human race has only resumed a  pragreanes state 
of improvement since that epoch, by forming established societies, 
raising monuments, collecting natural facts, and constructing sys- 
tems of science and learning.” P. 54. 

“ Again,” says Mr. Parkinson, “ the surface of the earth, which 
is inhabited by man, displays even at thé present day manifest and 
decided marks of the mechanical agency of violent currents of 
water. Nor is there a single stratum that does not exhibit unde- 
niable proofs of its having been broken, and even dislocated, by 
some tremendous power, which has acted with considerable yio- 
lence on this planet, since the deposition of the strata of even the 
latest formation.” 


We conceive these two testimonies, from eminent geolo- 
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gists, as most decisive evidences; and Mr. Faber has argued 
with great ability upon them. 7 

But a still more curious and important extract is subse- 
quently given from the writings of M. Cuvier, which we 
wish our limits would allow us to give at length: we must, 
however, endeavour to give an abstract of it. 

This distinguished geologist first observes, that it must 
have been since the last retreat of the Diluvial waters, that 
the acclivities of our mountains have begun to disintegrate 
and to form slopes or taluses of the debris at their bottoms 
and upon their sides ; it must have been since that period 
that our rivers have begun to flow in their present channels, 
and to form alluvial deposits at their mouths; that, in short, 
all the changes now in the course of progress, as the wearing 
down of cliffs by the sea, &c. have commenced their opera- 
tiens. Deluc and Dolomieu have most carefully examined 
the progress of the formations of new grounds by the depo- 
sits from rivers ; they both agree in stating that these forma- 
tions augment very rapidly. They must have augmented 
most rapidly at first, when the mountains furnished the great- 
est quantity of materials: yet their extent continues extremely 
limited. Dolomieu, in his investigations respecting Egypt, 
has proved that the tongue of land on which Alexandria is 
built did not exist in the days of Homer: and still greater 
changes have taken place since the time of Strabo. 

The alluvial formations of the rivers of Holland and Italy, 
shew that it cannot have required a very great lapse of time 
for them to have formed, in like manner, the whole of the 
low lands through which they now flow. Venice will by de- 
grees be united to the main land. Ravenna was once in a 
similar situation, and is now a league from the sea. A num- 
ber of very curious instances are next adduced of the vast 
formations from rivers, within the reach of comparatively mo- 
dern testimony. And perhaps one of the most singular and 
interesting classes of facts of this kind, is to be found in the 
regular advance of downs or sand-hills thrown up by the sea 
upon low flat coasts, where the bed of the sea happens to be 
formed of sand. Their advance on some coasts is so rapid 
as to be truly frightful, overwhelming forests, houses, and 
cultivated fields, in their irresistible progress. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the Bay of Biscay, where no fewer than ten 
villages in the single d ent of Landes, are now threat- 
ened with speedy and inevitable destruction. The advance 
in some parts has been estimated at sixty, and in others 
seventy-two feet annually. 

Similar observations are then made on the progressive ad- 
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vance and increase of peat mosses, as well as 6n the slips or 
fallings in mountainous tracts. 

From these facts, established upon the most undeniable 
authority, the Author presses the conclasion, that the last ma- 
terial convulsion which our globe bas undergone cannot have 
taken place at any immensely remote period; but that the 
date which historians agree in assigning to the duluge, will 
accord with‘all such evidences as have here been adduced. 

The Author next proceeds to that class of prodfs which 
are ofa moral kind. ‘These are built upon the observed state 
of society, the progress of population and civilization, which, 
arguing backwards from present appearances, he infers must 
have bad their — origin and commencement at no very 
distant age. ‘The gradual advance of civilization and de- 
crease of barbarism, as it ought to proceed on the supposition 
of the present race tracing its origin from the Deluge, is ably 
compared with the testimony of early history on the subject, 
and the Author’s conclusion appears fully substantiated. For 
he observes, with considerable force and clearness, 


‘© Not more sure is the physical progress of alluvial depositions 
and encroaching sands, than the moral progress of knowledge and 
of civilization. Each alike proclaims the recent population of the 
earth. But what shall we place before the commencement of this 
recent population? The voice of all nations, and the indelible 
marks imprinted upon the globe itself, concur in declaring, that the 
recent population of the ong world was immediately preceded 
by an awful diluvian revolution, from which a few individuals only 
of men and animals were suffered to escape.” P. 68. 


Mr. Faber next proceeds to deduce from the fact of the 
Deluge, the additional conclusion that a revelation must have 
taken place. ‘This he infers from considering how the few 
living beings necessary for the continuation of the world must 
have escaped from the waters. This, he very ably argues, 
could not have been done without a divine communication to 
some among them ; and the possible solutions which might be 
proposed without such a supposition, are shewn to be com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. ‘The Author then leaves to the choice 
of his reader, the difficulties attending the admission or the 
denial of this event; and which of the two are the greater, 
he conceives, will not require any very prolonged discussion. 

The ground which he takes m the next section is a v 
strong one: he urges upon the Deist the difficulties whic 
must weigh so heavily against his system, in the instances of 
accomplished prophecy. The prediction: chosen as a speci- 
men to argue upon is that of Moses, a ee futare 
destinies and fortunes of the Jewish people. e have not 
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room to enter ito the details; but we can assure our readers 
that the argument is conducted in the most skilful and con- 
vincing manner: and especially the two most plausible deisti- 
cal solutions of the case are admirably exposed. These are 
the supposition that the prophecy was no more than might 
have been dictated to Moses by his political foresight and 
sagacity ; and the possibility that a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances might bring about an apparent accomplishment 
of what was delivered without any definite meaning. The 
prophecy of Moses is ably contrasted with a pretended in- 
stence of prophecy by Seneca; and the minuteness and com- 
plexity of the one, opposed to the indefinite simplicity of the 
other, as well as the probability that Seneca might have ob- 
tained his idea from traditions which are shewn to have 
existed. ‘The pseudo-prophecy alluded to, is a sort of blind 
hint at the existence of the American continent occurring in 
one of the tragedies which go under the name of Seneca. We 
consider the whole case very ably and dispassionately argued. 
But we must proceed. 

When we come to consider the facts and circumstances of 
the Christian dispensation, the difficulties increase still more 
upon the unbeliever: this the Author is engaged in shewing 
in his fifth section, which is perhaps one of the most able and 
important parts of his work. 

After having clearly evinced the necessity of admitting the 
general authority of the New ‘Testament as a true history in 
all material and ordinary events, he proceeds to examine the 
only two suppositions on which the life and actions of our 
Lord can be explained, if he be not the truly divine teacher 
which Christians believe him to be. ‘These are, that he was 
either an impostor, or an enthusiast. With regard to the 
former supposition, the Author takes a very comprehensive 
survey of the circumstances of the times, in order to shew what 
would have necessarily been the line of conduct which a crafty 
impostor would have adopted. He points out the prejudices 
and expectations of the Jewish people, and shows how an 
impostor woald naturally have availed himself of them: bow 
their firm persuasion of the temporal character of their ex- 
pected Messiah would have been the very first and most pro- 
minent circumstance on which a designing and ambitious man 
would have natarally grounded bis plan, of rising to eminence, 
power, and distinction: bow their national prejadices and pe- 
culiar opinions might easily have been made the ground of 
maintaining a powerful influence over them; he flattery, 
skilfully applied, might have secured their obedience and co- 
vperation. The covtrast to all this, exbibited in our Lord’s 
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conduct, is then set forth with peculiar force and conclusive- 
ness. Nor does the second hypothesis afford, in any degree, 
a better explanaticn. ‘The temper and conduct of an enthu- 
siast are well described and exemplified: but in the conduct 
and doctrines of Christ nothing of the kind appears: every 
part of his actions and his doctrines evince alike the same 
sobriety of manner, the same ca!m and rational, yet earnest 
and zealous spirit. And lastly, in order to complete in any 
way the character of the predicted Messiah, there were of 
necessity several important particulars altogether indispen- 
sable; to obtain which would be quite beyond the controul 
either of an enthusiast or an impostor. Under this head of 
the argument we must be permitted to quote the following 
very forcible passage. 


‘In the person of Christ it cannot be denied or dissembled, (for 
in truth it is a mere question of matter of fact) that an amazing 
number of descriptions, purporting to be prophecies, have been 
exactly verified: nor can it be denied or dissembled, that a large 
proportion of these descriptions, whether they should or should not 
be verified, are, from the necessity of their nature, placed wholly 
out of the controul of any interested adventurer who might choose 
to assume the character of the predicted Saviour. 

‘“‘ What then are we to think of the case before us? It is quite 
clear that neither an enthusiast nor an impostor could so controul 
independent events, that he should be born in Bethlehem rather 
than in any other place: that one of his intimate friends should 
betray him ; that he should be sold for the precise sum of thirty 
pieces of silver; that his death should be attended by the piercing 
of his hands and his feet. ‘That his garments should be divided, 
but that his vesture should be assigned by lot ; that he should be 
destined to be buried with malefactors, but yet his tomb should be 
with a rich man: that he should be despised and rejected by the 
Jews, but that he should receive as his spiritual spoil the mighty 
nations of the pagan world; that not only should his appearance 
coincide ‘with a remarkable numerical prophecy, but that shortly 
after his death, the metropolis and temple of his native country 
should be utterly destroyed by the Romans. 

“ Yet did every one of these independent particulars, over which 
Christ, on the supposition of his being either an impostor or an 
enthusiast, could plainly have no sort of controul, meet with fatal 
exactness in his single person. Of his riding into Jerusalem on an 
ass F make small account as an argument; for nothing is more pro- 
bable, than that this is the precise action which an enthusiast would 
have selected for his performance. 

“But of the various circumstances attendant upon his death, I 
make great account as an argument: because I cannot comprehend, 
how either an impostor or an enthusiast, placed in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Christ, could have so ordered matters wholly out of 
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his controul, that they should exactly correspond with certain de- 
scriptive prophecies composed many ages even before his own 
birth. But this chain of events is not the only one which hampers 
and perplexes the supposition, that Christ was either an enthusiast 
or an impostor: there is yet another, for which the infidel on Ais 
Pear stands bound to account. 

“ If Christ were either an impostor or an enthusiastic pretender to 
the Messiahship, though he might apply various predictions to him- 
self, and tho possi he might induce others to adopt a similar 
application, yet his ove Son tren, or his scheme of imposture, must 
have had a commencement at some one definite point of his life ; 
and even had he beenso inclined, he could not have commanded the 

plication of prophecies to himself by others during his own infancy. 
Yet did this very occurrence actually take place. An infidel may 
assert, that Christ, either as an impostor or an enthusiast, availed 
himself of certain old predictions highly venerated among the Jews, 
and gave himself out to be the person whom they foretold. Now 
to say nothing of the yas, Meer difficulties with which, (as we 
have already seen) this crude notion is clogged, the prophecies 
were first applied to Christ by others, while he himself was yet an 
infant. Wise men came out of the Fast to enquire after him, as 
soon as he was born: Herod and all Jerusalem were troubled about 
so strange an event: old Simeon in the temple took the child in his 

arms, and declared that he was the promised deliverer: and Anna 
- spoke of him, though still an infant, to all them that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem, Circumstances of this description being 
wholly independent of Christ himself, are plainly incompatible with 
the theory of his being either an impostor or an enthusiast. He 
did not merely give himself out to be the predicted Messiah: he 
was declared to be such by others, and those neither of his own 


family nor at all connected with him, while he was yet a child in 
arms,” P. 149. 


Thus our author triumphantly concludes, that to maintain 
these infidel suppositions, shews an incomparably higher de- 
gree of credulity, than to believe that Jesus was in truth a 
prophet sent from God. 

similar line of argument is then applied to the apostles, 
and the instance of St. Paul and bis miraculous conversion, 
very convincingly commented upon and enforced, to refute 
every idea of fraud or illagion in the conduct of the apostles 
in _ ting the Christian faith. 

n the next division of his book, the author points out the 
further difficulties attending infidelity, in regard to the rapid 
propagation of Christianity, and the evidence by which the 

rmance of miracles is supported. In this section the 
most striking and important part in our estimation, is the 
author's discyafion of the celebrated reasons assigned by 
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Gibbon, for the progress of Christianity on natural grounds, 
This hypothesis, as is well known, at its first publication at- 
tracted the notice of several very eminent writers, and we 
trust that some at least of the valuable and able critiques 
which the question drew forth at that time, are familiar to 
our readers: but for ourselves we must say, that the complete 
and convincing manner in which Mr. Faber has exposed the 
utter futility of that theory, strikes us as superior in point of 
learning and force, to any of the former refutations with 
which we are acquainted. ‘This is a portion of the volume 
which we most strenuously recommend to the attention of 
our readers. We fear that we cannot now enter upon any 
more particular review of it; but we must do, what our 
limits will permit, in extracting the observations upon one of 
the points under discussion as a sample of the rest. 


“‘ The third reason assigned by Mr. Gibbon for the rapid propa- 
gation of Christianity is, the miraculous powers ascribed to the 
primitive church, 

“‘ Had the historian assigned as a reason, the miraculous powers 
possessed by the primitive church, we should readily have perceived 
the cogency of it; but he speaks only of the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church: and, in the course of his discus- 
sion, he endeavours to establish the more than probability, that 
such powers were never really possessed and exercised. We have 
therefore to consider, how far miraculous powers ascribed to the 
church, but never possessed by it, can be deemed a satisfactory 
reason, for the rapid increase of the votaries of Christianity. The 
argument, I apprehend, may be thrown, for the joint sake of brevity 
and precision into the following syllogism, 

“ Men are easily and naturally persuaded by the real working of 
miracles. ‘Ile power of working miracles was ascribed to the pri- 
mitive church, but no miracles were ever performed, Therefore . 
men were easily and naturally persuaded by the non-performance ~ 
of miracles. 

“ This syllogism is, I confess, a very bad one ; but I am unable 
to frame a better out of the materials which Mr. Gibbon has fur- 
nished me. The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church, says he, constitute a satisfactory reason for the rapid diffu- 
sion of Christianity : though all the while, no miraculous 
were ever either possessed or exercised by it. How can this be ? 
we naturally ask. If miraculous powers were ascribed to the 
Church without being really possessed, would not such a circum- 
stance produce a directly opposite effect to that pr ded by 
Mr. Gibbon? a claim of working miracles is made by the primitive 
church, as a likely mode of gaining proselytes. In effect, however, 
no miracles are wrought. What follows from this shameful failure 
of establishing such a claim? Will it gain prose or excite ridi- 
cule? Will it enlarge the boundaries of Chri » or utterly 
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destroy Christianity itself? It is a whimsical circumstance, that 
Mr. Gibbon’s zeal to throw discredit upon the primitive miracles, 


uces the necessary and inevitable effect of completely stultify- 
aa third reason.” P. 201. 


The last head of the argument is distinguished as the difli- 
culties attendant upon deistical infidelity, in regard to the 
internal evidence of Christianity. In illustration of this part 
of the subject, the author considers the character of Christ 
and the spirit of his religion, as contrasted with what is most 
likely to excite admiration and command attention among 
ssenkhia, and with the character and spirit of various false 
systems of religion, which are all framed with an express view 
to gaining a hold on the affections, and flattering the vanity 
and passions of human nature. From this contrast, drawn 
with a strong masterly hand, the result deduced is, that if the 
characteristics of those false systems be taken as an internal 
evidence that they are interested fabrications, then the charac- 
teristics of Christianity, being of so directly opposite a 
character, must needs form a strong internal evidence that it 
is a divine revelation. ‘The difficulty to which the unbeliever 
is reduced, consists in this, that regarding those corrupt reli- 
gions as impostures, and the Christian religion as an impos- 
ture also, he would make the two opposite characteristics 
internal evidences of one and the same thing. — 

We have now given sufficient extracts we think, to dis- 
play in a satisfactory manner to our readers, the admirable 
dexterity with which our author avails himself of every parti- 
cular, by which he can, with the greater force, urge upon the 
opponent the dilemma to which he reduces him. If an 
unbeliever ever did reason dispassionately, or ever would 
take the trouble of entering upon that candid and patient 
sort of enquiry, to which he is so apt to make the most spe- 
cious pretensions, we do not see by what possible shift or 
artifice, he could escape the force of the very acute argu- 
ments with which Mr. Faber here presses him. 

But we must now draw our remarks to a close; before 
doing so, however, we must be permitted to make one more 
extract, in order to set before our readers the ultimate con- 
clusion, which is given in the following words. 


“‘ These are some of the numerous difficulties which encumber 
the theory of the infidel: difficulties from which he can never ex- 
tricate himself, because they are essentially inherent in the hypo- 
thesis which he has most unhappily and most illogically Seon 
induced to adopt. They have now been stated and discussed at 
considerable lemgth, and (it is hoped) also with fairness and impar- 
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tiality. On a careful review of the whole argument, the cautious 
reader must judge for himself, whether after all the captious objec- 
tions, which have at various times been started by infidel writers, the 
disbelief of Christianity does not involve a higher degree of credu- 
lity than the belief of it; whether in point of rationality it be not 
more difficult to pronounce it an imposture, than to admit it asa 
revelution from heaven,”’ P, 271. 


Qur opinion of the book in general must have sufliciently 
appeared in what has preceded. We have only further to 
observe, that if we have any fault to find with it, it is, that 
the whole seems to us rather tuo long, which teuds to produce 
rather a heaviness in the reading, and thereby to diminish the 
impression which the arguments make upon the mind. And 
yet, when we look into the volume, we hardly know where to 
wish for curtailment, or on what parts we should fix for omis- 
sion. A little more condensation might, we think, have been 
adopted with effect, but taking the whole essay in its pre- 
sent form we cannot in conclusion express any other than a 
very favourable opinion, and a strong recommendation of it 
to the perusal of those who take an interest in the triumphs 
of the Christian cause;—those who wish to have their own 
faith more completely confirmed and established ;—those who 
have any shadow of doubt hanging over them upon this 
vitally important subject ;—and finally to those (and some 
such we must in charity suppose there may be) who to the 
denial of Christianity, join a mind gifted with some small 
share of discernment, and a disposition marked by some 
little candour and impartiality. 








Art. VII. Redyauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Author of ‘ Waverly.” 3 vols. 8vo. 11. Ils. 6d. 
Hurst & Co. London ; Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 1824, 


Arr. VILE. History of Matthew Wald. 8vo. 382 pp. 
10s. 6d. Cadell & Co. London; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
1824. 


‘NON canimus surdis,” says the poet; and for our own 
part 
“ We do not write for that dull elf 
Who hath not studied for himself, 


and that long ago, every incident in the tale now before us ; 
which is calculated to assume a high rank among the prodac- 
tions of the Waverly muse. Without detailing, therefore, 
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the early history of Darsie Latimer, the hero, or rather the 
connecting person of the story,—the mysterious banishment 
and seclusion in which his early days are past, the ramble 
with which the tale commences, his capture and imprison- 
ment by the ambitious uncle, who proposes to make him the 
tool of a Jacobite conspiracy, the search instituted by his 
friend Alan Fairford, and finally, the failure of the plet in 
which it was proposed to implicate him, and his recognition 
as Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, of that ilk, and brother to 
the lady who has acted as his guardian sylph ;—we will sup- 
pose these circumstances known, as doubtless they are, to our 
readers, and proceed to discuss the plot and the characters. 
The former appears in our judgment well combined ; brought 
into a good compass, as to time and place, without being 
broken by straggling episodes; connected with a striking 
though rather apocryphal political event, satisfactory in its 
conclusion, and adapted to develope well the respective cha- 
racters, and administer poetical justice to all. We fear, how- 
ever, that it will labour under one great disadvantage in the 
eyes of our fair readers, from the secondary place allotted to 
the tender passion, or we should rather say, its non-existence 
throughout the three volumes ; for, in fact, the only courtship 
which leads to any satisfactory result, is tacked on to the end 
of the work by way of a sort of posthumous postscript ; while 
a love affair, very promising in prospect, is nipt in the bud by 
the discovery of the near pdeteniiie of the parties. Now 
although, as far as our own taste is concerned, we do not con- 
sider love as a sine qua non, we still think that the modieum 
which is introduced as a necessary and partial seasoning in 
the pages before us, might have been better managed to suit 
the palates of readers in general, and close the story according 
to established precedent. ‘The discovery of a sister in the 
Fairy-queen of the Green Mantle, might, we think, have 
been so contrived as to break upon Darsie rather sooner in 
the course of the narrative, and afford time for the formation 
of somewhat like an attachment between the two intended 
lovers. Since, however, )arsie himself appears to have been 
rather agreeably than disagreeably disappointed at the turn 
which affairs are made to take, it is not our business to cavil 
at it. 

We have seldom met with a character more unpromising 
and suspicious in the outset, or more improving in the due 
course of things, than that of Hugh Redgauntlet, the princi- 
pal and prominent onage. He is first introduced to our 
notice as a man of mystery and violence, the associate of 
bardened and vulgar desperados, and himself apparently little 
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better than a bandit and cut-throat: and when his identity is 
more clearly established, we still are Jed to look on him as a 
doubtful non-descript, somewhat akin in nature and designs 
to the Ogre Uncle in the Children of the Wood. ‘Towards 
the conclusion, however, without relaxing the commanding 
sternness of character and unity of purpose which distinguish 
him, he improves. into something highly noble and interesting, 
and however arbitrary the use he may make of his delegated 
authority; yet, like Pizano, ‘‘ if not justly, he always acts 
greatly.” His obstinacy and violence are qualified by the 
most perfect disinterestedness and absence of all selfish feel- 
ing, the liveliest sensibility to any trait of high spirit or ge- 
nerosity in others, and the most unshaken fidelity to a cause 
sanctified in his eyes, by every hereditary prejadice and asso- 
ciation of childhood, and endeared by the memory of his dead 
brother, whose spirit appears to dictate the following piece of 
noble and striking eloquence: 


“«] will not,’ said Redgauntlet, while his eyes sparkled with 
anger,—‘ I will not hear you speak a word against the justice of 
that enterprize, for which your oppressed country calls with the 
voice of a parent, entreating her children for aid—or against that 
noble revenge which your father’s blood demands from his dis- 
honoured grave. His skull is yet standing over the Rikargate, and 
even its bleak and mouldered jaws command you to be a man. I 
ask you, in the name of God, and of your country, will you draw 
your sword, and go with me to Carlisle, were it but to lay your 
father’s head, now the perch of the obscene owl and carrion crow, 
and the scoff of every ribald clown, in consecrated earth, as befits 
his long ancestry'?’’ Redgauntlet, Vol, III. p, 170. 


“** Have I forgot my brother’s blood ?—Can I—dare I even now 
repeat the Pater Noster, since my enemies and the murtherers re- 
main unforgiven ?—Is there an art I have not practised—or privation 
to which 1] have not submitted, to bring on-the crisis which I now 
behold arrived ?—Have I not been a vowed and a devoted man, 
foregoing every comfort of social life, renouncing even the exer- 
cise of devotion, unless when I might name in prayer my prince 
and country, submitting to every thing to make converts to this 
noble cause ?—Have I done all this, shall I now short ?’— 
Darsie was about to interrupt him, but he pressed his hand affec- 
tionately upon his shoulder, and enjoining, or rather — si- 
lence,‘ Peace,’ he said, ‘heir of my ancestors’ fame—heir of all 
my hopes and wishes—Peace, son of my slaughtered brother! I 
have sought for thee, and mourned for thee, as a mother for an 
only child. Do not let me again lose you in the moment when 
you are restored to my hopes. Believe me, 1 distrust so much my 
own impatient temper, that I entreat you, as the dearest boon, do 
nought to awaken it at this crisis ’.’’ let, Vol, ILI. p. 172. 
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It seems to have been the author’s purpose to represent in 
this character, the beau ideal of that higher class of Jacobites, 
whose bravery and self-devotion, however mistaken their po- 
litical creed, reflected such honour on the nation to which 
they belonged ; whose motives were as vo pate to those attri- 
buted to the high-spirited and au:bitious Fergus Mac Ivor, as 
the fictitious character of Fergus is superior to that of the 
debauched ruffian Pierre, the Thistlewood of Venice Pre- 
served; and the basis of whose characters was essentially the 
same which has constituted a Timoleon or a Kozciousho. We 
are ready to admit, that uncle Hugh must have been a most 
disagreeable, if not a dangerous inmate; and that the bigh- 
wrought irritability of his temper, displayed as it is in a con- 
tempt for the usual forms of life, and in a habit of sneering 
worthy of Mephostophiles himself, required a little cooling in 
the cell which he occupies as Friar Hugo: but the touching 
trait of fraternal affection which obstructs his canonization, 
the magnanimity with which he avoids all allusion to his coun- 
try and lost cause, and the farewell which he takes of his ta- 
mily in the following words, are a sufficient atonement for all. 


** * Nephew, come hither. In presence of General Campbell, I 
tell you, that though to breed you up in my own political opinions 
has been for many years my anxious wish, I am now glad that it 
could not be accomplished. You pass under the service of the 
reigning Monarch without the necessity of changing your allegi- 
ance—a change, however,’ he added, looking around him, * which 
sits more easy on honourable men than | could have anticipated ; 
but some wear the badge of their loyalty on the sleeve, and others 
in the heart. You will, from henceforth, be uncontrolled master of 
all the property of which forfeiture could not deprive your father— 
of all that belonged to him ;—excepting this, his good sword, (lay- 
ing his hand on the weapon he wore.) which shall never fight for 
the House of Hanover; and as my hand will never draw weapon 
more, | shall sink it forty fathoms deep in the wide ocean. Bless 
you, young man. If I have dealt harshly with you, forgive me. 1 
had set my whole desires on one point,—God knows, with no selfish 
purpose ; and | am justly punished by this final termination of my 
views, for having been too little scrupulous in the means by which 
l pursued them.—Niece, farewell, and may God bless you also!’ 

“ «No, sir,’ said Lilias, seizing his hand eagerly. ‘ You have 
been hitherto my protector,—you are now in sorrow, let me be your 
attendant and your comforter in exile.’ 

*** T thank you, my girl, for your unmerited affection; but it can- 
not and must not be. The curtain here falls between us. I go to 
the house of another—If { leave it before I quit the earth, it shall 
be only for the House of God. Once more, farewell both! —'The 
fatal doom,’ he said, with a melancholy smile, ‘ will, 1 trust, now 
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depart from the House of Redgauntlet, since its present representa- 
tive has adhered te the winning side. I am convinced he will not 
change it, should it in turn become the losing one.”’ Redgauntlet, 
Vol. ill. p. 322. 

In the inferior characters, (for inferior in a certain sense 
they appear when contrasted with this gigantic and peremp- 
tory personage,) there is a variety and distinctness only rival- 
led inthe author’s best works. Darsie, or rather Sir y de 
is a very fine lad, of the Waverly cast, inheriting from his 
family not only the Cain-like mark on the forehead, (which 
if we mistake not was. suggested by the print of Count Brac- 
ciaferro, in Lavater,) but with it an uncalculating generosity, 
a courage which his-new-found uncle seems to appreciate 
more justly than his bosom friend, and a ¢éte exalteé which 
makes bim a most amusing narrator of his own adventures. 
Lilias and the Chevalier, (we class together the personages 
best entitled to courtly precedence,)are most graceful sketches, 
every inch the king and the lady: and Alan is a well-imagined 
contrast to his volatile friend. His sober matter-of-fact judg- 
ment, the warmth of heart which is hid under a quiet and an- 
assuming exterior, the calm courage which rises slowly but 
steadily with the occasion, and the dry humour which “ ex- 
pands the folds of his juridical brow,” are all in character and 
keeping, and exhibit the most valuable points of his father, 
softened down into a youthful and agreeable portrait. 

Joshua Geddes will be considered one of the author's hap- 
piest efforts, if the difficulties which he had to overcome be 
duly appreciated. Worthy and benevolent as we know the 
Quakers to be, still to represent an individual, libegal, re- 
fined, and gentlemanlike, without compromising one whit 
the rigid notions of the sect, and high-couraged and resolute, 
without infringing the doctrine of non resistance for con- 
science sake, was the task of no ordinary pen. ‘The nerve 
which Joshua inherits from his warlike ancestors is shewn 
in perfection in the scene at Davis's cottage, where having 
coolly destroyed his own means of defence, he eats more 
heartily, converses more merrily; and sleeps sounder than 
usual in the teeth of danger, and awakes just in time to meet 
it on the spur of the occasion; traits which both Sir 
Callagan O’Brallaghan and “le brave Crillon” have pro- 
nounced to be the truest marks of courage. Perhaps also 
there is not a more genuine piece of humour in the book, 
than the scene with Benjie at the ford, where the natural 
irascibility of the honest Quaker breaks out, without over- 
powering his kind-heartedness, or witnessing the treatment 
of * yo. ec even Solomon.” 
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* Alarmed at these indications, the Quaker began to shout 
out, * Benjie—thou varlet!—Solomon —thou fool!’ when the 
presented themselves in full drive, Solomon having now de- 
cidedly obtained the better of the conflict, and bringing his un- 
willing rider be gun high career down tothe ford. Never was there 


anger changed so fast into humane fear, as that of my good com. 
panion. ‘ The varlet will be drowned !’ he exclaimed—‘ a widow’s 
son!—her only son!—and drowned !—let me go——’ And he 
struggled with me stoutly as I hung upon him, to prevent him 
from plunging into the ford. : 

“I had no fear whatever for Benjie ; for the blackguard vermin, 
though he could not manage the horse, stuck on his 
seut like a monkey. Solomon and Benjie scrambled through the 
ford with little inconvenience, and resumed their gallop on the 
other side, 

“ Tt was i ible to guess whether on this last occasion Benjie 
was runni with Solomon, or Solomon with Benjie; but a a 
ing from p. enti and motives, I rather s ed the former. 
I could not help laughing as the rascal me, grinning be- 
twixt terror and delight, perched on the very pommel of the 
saddle, and holding with extended arms by bridle and mane ; while 
Solomon, the bit secured between his teeth, and his head bored 
down betwixt his fore legs, past his master in this unwonted guise 
as hard as he could pelt. 

*“**The mischievous bastard!’ exclaimed the Quaker, terrified 
out of his usual moderation of speech—‘ the doomed gallows-bird! 
—he will break Solomon’s wind to a certainty.’ 

“| prayed him to be comforted—assured him a brushing gallop 
would do his favourite no harm—and reminded him of the censure 
he had bestowed on me a minute before for bestowing a harsh 
epithet upon the boy. 

* Bat Joshua was not without his answer ;—*‘ Friend youth,’ 
he said, ‘thou didst speak of the lad’s soul, which thou didst affirm 
belonged to the enemy, and of that thou couldst say nothing of 
thine own knowledge ; on the contrary, I did but speak of his out- 
ward man, which will assuredly be suspended by a cord, if he 
mendeth not his manners.. Men say that, young as he is, he is 
one of the Laird’s gang.’ 

“+ Of the Laird’s gang!’ said I, repeating the words in surprise 
-——‘ Do you mean the person with whom I slept last night ?—I 
heard you call him the Laird—Is he at the head of a gang 

“ * Nay, I meant not precisely a gang,’ said the Quaker, who ap- 
peared in his haste to have spoken more than he intended—‘ 4 
company or party, I should have said; but thus it is, friend 
Latimer, with the wisest men, when they permit themselves to be 
perturbed with passion, and speak as in a fever, or as with the 
tongue of the foolish and the forward. And although thou hast been 
hasty to mark my infirmity, yet I grieve not that thou hast been a 
witness to it, seeing that the stumbles of the wise may be no less 
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a caution to youth and inexperience, than is the fall of the 
fvolish.’". Redgauntlet, Vol. 1. p. 132. 


‘We could have better spared a better man” than poor 
Nanty Ewart, though on second thoughts it is difficult to say 
whether his death brought on as it is by his staunch fidelity, 
is not the most desirable consummation of his fate. In this 
character also is displayed the triumph of genias over the 
most unpromising materials that apparently have been 
selected for its exercise. A drunken swaggering smuggler, 
and quondam buecaneer, whom even the ruffian Job pro- 
nounces to be ‘* word and blow, and a d—d deal fiercer than 
Cristal Nixon that they keep such a din about,” made into 
an object of strong compassion and interest, should seem to 
be as great an anomaly as “ the house-breaker reformed by 
the force of humour,’ whom Sneer. proposes to exhibit in 
the Critic. Yet without forfeiting the melancholy consistency 
of his character, Nanty Ewart soon appears ina new 
almost a maternal light. 


“Thou art but a cockerel,’ he muttered, ‘but ‘twere pity 
thou wert knocked off the perch before seeing a little more of 
the sweet and sour of this world—though, faith, if thou hast the 
usual luck of it, the best way were to leave thee to the chance of 
a seasoning fever.’ 

These words, and the awkward courtesy with which the skipper 
of the little brig tucked the sea-coat around Fairford, gave him a 
confidence of safety which he had not yet thoroughly possessed. 
He stretched himself in more security on the hard planks, and was 
speedily asleep, though his slumbers were feverish and unrefresh- 
ing.” Redgauntlet, Vol. II. p. 318. 


The confidence which this casual act of ‘rough kindness 
awakens in the mind of the sick stranger, induceg.a similar 
confidence on the part of the smuggler, and his tale bursts 
from him with a sort of spasmodic effort, half laughing, half 
shuddering, which he cannot resist. We have no hesitation 
m saying that this affecting narrative is at least equal to any 
thing in the long list of the Waverley novels, both with re- 
ference to matter and manner. ‘The festering remorse which 
is goading the unfortunate map to intemperance and deés- 
peration, the sensitive jealousy with which he anticipates 
reproof, and the natural frankness with which he admits its 
justice, are blended with whimsical snatches of vanity and 
pedantry, and bursts of genuine feeling, in a manner which 
shews not only the accomplished novelist, but the acute moral 
Philosopher. The evil effects of indiscreet censare and 
Job’s comfort afford a theme for deep reflection, as well as 
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the frightful train of moral evil which may arise from the 
consequences of a single error in even an ingenuous and warm 
heart, when irritated by such drastic remedies, and insuflici- 
ently regulated by strict religious principle. One little trait, 
which winds up the character, ought not to be forgotten. 


“A sup at parting,’ said Father Crackenthorp, extending a 
flask to Nanty Ewart. 

“ * Not the twentieth part of a drop,’ said Nanty. ‘ No Dutch 
courage for me—my heart is always high enough when there’s a 
chance of fighting ; besides if I live drunk, 1 should like to die 
sober’.” Redgauntlet, Vol. III. p. 37. 


The careless unlucky Pate in Peril, the silly charitable 
devotees of Fairladies, the jolly independent Father Crack- 
enthorpe, the henpecked Provost Crosbie, proud and afraid 
of his high-born dame, the hypocritical Trumbull, the faith- 
ful Wandering Willie, and the ruffian Nixon, are all strong 
and distinct portraits. Of honest Old Saunders Fairford, 
with his crabbed prejudices and his sturdy snaff-coloured in- 
tegrity, we have not leisure to say as me as we could wish ; 
we cannot however pass over without notice the inimitable 
first chapter of the second volume, where Peter Peebles, the 
Pierrot of the story, so completely disconcerts and _ puts 
to shame the attempts of Saunders to bolster him up in the 
eyes of bis son. As to Peter, be is a fund of endless amuse- 
ment in himself; much less tedious than the professed bore 
of a story usually is, and not the less deserving of our good 
graces, imasmuch as he will prebably remind half our re- 
verend readers of poor old B——ck——-n, of formal and 
scholastic memory, and scare-crow notoriety. 

We pay Matthew Wald the compliment of including it in 
the same article with Redgauntlet, not more on the account 
of the near connexion which Fame whispers to subsist be- 
tween the respective authors, than from the kindred power 
and genius displayed in both works. The supposed auto- 
biographer is drawn in one of those strong knotty masculine 
characters in body and mind, who are born to battle man- 
fully with adverse circamstances, and whose intense passions 
and resolves adapt them, in the Scots phrase ‘‘ to make a 
spoon or spoil a horn.” His boyhood commences un- 

er circumstances not very favourable to his temper. and 
disposition. His father, a Whig from principle, who is 
fortunate enough to obtain a grant of estate forfeited by 
his Tory brother in the rebellion of forty-five, honourably 
leaves it to the widow and daughter of the latter. Mrs. 
Wald, to whose protection the infant Matthew is left. with- 
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out stipulation, soon marries a second husband, ‘a specious 
hypocrite, from whose cool systematic tyranny, partly pro- 
vuked by his own conduct, the boy suffers severely. Heavi 
however at last made reprisals sufficient to make himself 
feared by Mr. Mather, his aunt’s husband, he is sent to com- 
pe his education at St. Andrew’s, from which university 

e returns, after a long interval, to the home which his early 
flatterers had taught him to consider as his own property; and 
finds his cousin Katharine, its heiress, on ieeeeilis he 
had with some reason calculated, engaged to a young noble- 
man, the son of Mr. Mather’s patroa. After proudly master- 
ing his own feelings on this occasion, the thus quits the scene 
of his childhood. 


“T put on my clothes, and crept down stairs as quietly as was 
possible, and found my way into the sitting-room, that I might 
write a note to Mr. Mather. I wrote two or three, and. tore ‘them 
all into bits.—‘ It will do just as well,’ I said, ‘ to write from the 
village—or the first town I stop at, better still. 1 can say I walked 
out, and, finding the morning fine, was tempted to go on. [can 
say I hated the thoughts of taking leave—that, at least, will be true 
enough.’ 

- I had opened one of the window.shutters, and I now thought 
it would be as well to close it again. As I was walking on ti 
across the room, my eye fell on two little black profiles of Katharine 
and myself, that we had sat for to an itinerant limner when we were 
children, and which had ever since hung over the chimney-piece. 1 
took Katharine’s off the nail, and held it for a minute or two in my 
hand ; but the folly of the thing flashed upon me ina moment, and 
I replaced it. Her work-table was by the window, and I was so 
idle as to open the drawer of it. A blue sash was the first thing I 
saw, and I stuffed it, like a thief, into my bosom, I then barred 
window again, and hurried out of the house by the back way. 

“Tt was a beautiful, calm, grey morning—not a sound but the 
birds about the trees. I walked once, just once, round the garden, 
which lay close to the house—sat down for a moment in the arbour 
where my father died—and then moved rapidly away from Blackford. 

*I could never describe the feelings with which I took my ‘part- 
ing look of it from the bridge. The pride, the scorn, the burning 
scorn, that elted shieverthe cold, curdling anguish below,—the 
bruised, trampled heart—— 

“I plucked the blue ribbon from my breast, kissed it once ap I’ 
coiled it up, and flung it into the water below me. It fell into one 
of the pools among the rocks, where we had used to sail our boats. 
I watched it till it had got under the bridge, and moved on,” Mat. 
thew Wald, P- 90. ‘ 


Being put in possession of his own scanty patrimony, 
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Matthew is moved to contest his — will, b — follow- 
ing arguments in the mouth of his evil genius, Mr. Nathaniel 
Todd, W.5S. 


“ *Come, come,’ cried he, throwing himself back in his chair ; 
* we must not suffer all this. I tell you now, my dear fellow, the 
case is aclear one. Your father’s will was executed only three 
weeks before lis death. 1 believe it will be easy to prove that he 
was ill before it was signed, and extremely difficult to prove that he 
was either at kirk or market after. The deed is not worth two- 
pence; the estate is yours. Your cousin is worked upon, duped, 
made a tool of, a bauble, a coin, by this sanctified scoundrel ; we 
must look to this affair sharply ; we must get the estate into the 
right hands. We shall then see both the Mathers and the Lasce- 
lynes in their true colours—and what’s more, Miss Wald will see 
them too. Ina word, the poor young lady is not getting fair play ; 
and can never get it, unless through you P 

* ¢ Taking her land from her would be fair play?’ 

* © Her land! that’s begging the question, my dear Wald. ’Tis 
your land, I say—and so will the Court say too. Come, come, you 
must pluck up heart—take back the land—and then you may marry 

ur cousin, if it so pleases you both ; (you will at least hear of no 

yne for a rival ;) or if it so pleases yourself, you may give her 
the land, and leave her to do with it and herself as she likes,”— 
Matthew Wald, p. 105. 


The parties, however, marry before the decision of the 
law-suit, which they gain, and by their handsome conduct, 
of which Matthew seems to avail himself, drive him to the 
utmost limits of shame and mortification. Having exhausted 
his money in law and dissipation, Matthew encounters sundry 
vicissitades in the characters of student, tutor, and country 
surgeon, with a conduct and manliness highly laudable, and 
touching in the recital. 


“If I was poor, however, 1 had no objections to livi ly. 
After attending classes and hospitals from daybreak nny 5 sn 


myself, young gentleman, with a dinner and supper in 
with salt 
to 





ted 

one, of and milk—or, perhaps, a mess of potatoes, 
for their only sauce. When you, in shooting or fishing, 
enter a peasant’s cottage, I have no doubt you think the of the 
potatoe pot is extremely delightful, and consider the meal it furnishes 
almostasaluxury. But you have never tried the thing fairly, as I 
did, Depend onit, ’tis worth atrial, notwithstanding. The expe- 
rience of that winter has not, I assure you, been thrown away upon 
me, I despised then, and I despise now, the name of luxury. I 
never worked half so hard, nor lived half so miserably ; anit yon, 
never was my head more clear, my nerves more firmly strung, my 

ly condition more strenuously athletic ;—and yet, I had come 
to this all at once from a mansion and table of the most refined 
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order. True, sir; but I had come to it also from a mansion and a 
table that sheltered and fed me as a domestic hireling. This also is 
what you never have experienced: I assure you I used to sit over 
my own little bare board, in that miserable dungeon in the Auld 
Vennel of Glasgow, and scape my kebbock with the feelings of a 
king, compared to what | had when I was picking and choosing among 
all the made dishes of the solemn table at Barrmains. A deal table, 
a half-broken chair, and a straw pallet, were all the furniture I had 
about me: and very rarely did I indulge myself with a fire. But I 
could wrap a blanket over my legs, trim my lamp, and plunge into 
the world of books, and forget every thing.” Matthew Wald, p. 208. 


Soon, however, after his marriage to a young lady, sup- 
posed the natural sister of a deceased pupil, Matthew dis- 
covers his wife to be legitimate, and a rich heiress. Becoming 
in consequence a wealthy man and a member of parliament, 
he does not bear his good fortune so well as his former ad- 
versity. Scarcely is he recovered from a wound received in 
a duel from a brother member, when he falls in by accident 
with his cousin, Lady Lascelyne, separated from her busband 
on account of his infidelities; and shews such symptoms of 
renewed attachment to her, as occasions the death of his wife 
in premature labour. A most painfully worked-up picture 
follows, of his unavailing remorse, and ef the last duties 
which he pays with his own hand. 


‘« T was alone with my dead—and who the slayer ? 

‘« ¢ Murdered innocents! no hand but mine shall touch your re- 
mains ;;—such was my thought as I approached the bed on which 
they were both lying—the infant beside its mother. I lifted the 
cloth from Joanne’s face. Ah! how calm, how celestially ¢alm ! 
—what a holy tg ! <A smile—yes, a smile was fixed on the 
lips ; those soft, silken eye-lashes, in what serenity did they sleep 
upon the marble !—Poor little floweret! thy leaves were scarcely 
opened ; what a light dream must this world be to thee !—I lifted 
my wife in my arms; the cold ice crept through every fibre of my 
frame.—Gentle soul! what a warm and humble heart has been 
frozen here !—I laid her in the coffin, and then brought her baby 
and placed it on her breast,—fastening one of the round 
them, so that the might not be disturbed. I kissed them 
both, and covered them for ever!—I had seen too much of 
death not to be well acquainted with my duty. I did every thing 
that is commonly done. I shook in the saw-dust ; I scattered the 

fumes ; I drew the roe over the cold, sweet faces.‘ Farewell 

well for ever!’ saidI, ‘At least, Joanne, no other wife shall 
ever lie upon the bosom that I said was yours! No other baby 
but yours shall ever claim the last office from these hands !’ 

“ I lifted the lid, and laid it in its place, and screwed down the 
nails. The bodily exertion, perhaps, had roused me too much ; or 
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it might be, that I was more softened while they still seemed to be 
with me. I cannot tell; but 1 know that I spent the whole night in 
striding up and-down the room beside them, and that when the 
entering day-light dimmed the lamp, | was still equally without the 
resolution to go, or the tenderness to weep.” Matthew Wald, 
p. 343. 


While his mind is still maddened by suffering and sleepless- 
ness, Lord Lascelyne, who has discovered his wife's retreat, 
provokes the vengeance of Wald by bis harsh conduct 
towards her, and falls by bis hand ina duel. How Matthew 
himself escapes the sentence of the law, is not mentioned ; 
but after an interval of raving madness and confinement, he 
appears again in the world, as an estimable and rational 
person, in which we think there is a want of poetical justice. 
‘The ‘ Baron of Smaylholme” took it not so coolly, yet he 
was wronged more deeply, and fought perhaps more fairly. 

The passages already quoted render it unnecessary for us 
to extol the genius displayed in this gloomy and powerful 
narrative, which we have perused with very mixed feelings. 
It certainly is an accurate moral anatomy of a mind abound- 
ing in generous impulses and manly virtaes, and swayed by 
stormy passions, vehement in good and evil, and better 
adapted to. act than to suffer. But, as in the practice of real 
anatomy, every nerve is laid bare with a scrupulous fidelity 
which often occasions shuddering and disgust ; and, after all, 
though Matthew Wald be one of those ‘ good haters” in 
whom Samuel Johnson so much delighted, we must consider 
him somewhat of an anomaly. That a man possessing really 
the good points attributed to the character, should still, at 
the distance of many years, gloat over the murder, (for it is 
hardly less,) of a man who had once acted considerately and 
generously towards him, we think hardly natural; at all 
évonts, the passage in question exhibits a horrible picture of 
evil passion, for which its strong writing does not atone. 


“ How beautifully we went through all the parade !—how calmly 
we proved the distance !—how exactly we took our attitudes! 
Yeu would have sworn we were two professed fencers—and yet 
for me—I knew almost nothing of it—I had never tried the naked 
sword before but once ; and you know how— 

** But after the first minute of ceremony, what a joke was all this! 
—I rushed upon him, sir, as if I had been some horned brute. I 
had no more thought of guards and passes than if I had been a 
bison. He stabbed me thrice—thrice through the arm—clean 
through the arm—that was my guard—but what signified this? I 
felt his blade as if it had been a guat, a nothing. At last my turn 
came—-I spitted him through the heart—lI rushed on till the hilt 
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stopped me.—I did not draw my steel out of him. I spurned him 
off with my foot. , 
“* Lie there, rot there, beast—!’ a single groan, and his eye 
fixed. 

“ The Stagyrite says you cannt hate the dead :—He never hated. 
—I dipped my shoe in his blood.” Matthew Wald, p. 358. 


The recollections of the Giaour were quakerism compared 
to this. 

The episodes of Perling Joan and John Mac Ewan, are 
most strikingly told. ‘The former we have heard from the 
highest ghostly authority, the latter we believe to be genuine. 
As to the characters, they are mere sketches, subservient to 
the developement of the Leta personage, but not the less 
masterly. The best is decidedly that of Mammy Baird, the 
Scots bonne. Much humour is not attempted, as inconsistent 
with the nature of the story ; but those shrewd touches which 
occur, shew power in this line also. | 

One word in conclusion. Though we esteem the tale before 
us as superior in point of writing to Reginald Dalton, and 
acknowledge it, with pleasure, to be free from the exception- 
able points of Adam Blair, we have not read it with the 
unmixed satisfaction which the former affords ; and we ques- 
tion whether its moral tendency be as sound as that of the 
latter. The secret unhappiness which is the bane of Matthew 
Wald’s latter years, cannot arise from the crime in which he 
glories ; consequently, the connexion between guilt and its 
consequences, is destroyed; and he is made to enjoy the . 
confidence of the young and ingenuous, though acquainted 
with his former history. Now, though we do not question 
the author’s good intentions, still we dispute the moral ex- 
pediency of combining high spirit, candour, warmth of heart, 
and a strong sense of shaine and justice, with the most fright- 
ful spirit of revenge, as exemplified in this very unequal 
personage. Mr. Godwin, in his character of Fleetwood, 
whom he chooses to style the modern ‘* Man of Feeling,” has, 
contrary to his intent, made erg passions ludicrous and 
detestable, in the person of a selfish, snarling egotist; while 
the author of Matthew Wald, gradually led on to embellish, 
with manly and attaching traits, a character which, no doubt, 
he at first intended as a beacon, has become the practical 
advocate of those stormy and ungoverned impulses, which it 
was his original intention to reprobate. yt | 
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198 Cochrane's Pedestrian Journey. 


Art. IX. Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka ; ae 
during the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Captain 
John Dundas Cochrane, R.N. 8vo. 564 pp. 18s. 
Murray. 1824. | 


Ir we measure Captain Cochrane’s merits by the miles he 
bas travelled, too much praise can hardly be bestowed upon 
him. A walk from Dieppe to Kamtchatka, and back again 
to St. Petersburgh, is of itself an extraordinary affair ; and it 
becomes doubly entertaining when we find upon a pats that 
the tourist rode a good portion of his journey. e set out 
upon foot, and when no conveyance offered he trotted on, as 
he terms it, upon foot. But he made no scruple of getting 
an occasional lite, for the sake of economising shoe leather ; 
and so great was his expertness in the revenue-producing 
art, that he journied six thousand miles for a guinea. 
if inquiry be made respecting the results of this foreign 
travel, undertaken, as the Captain intimates, with a desire of 
improving himself, we have no doubt that the expected im- 
provement is considerable and manifest; for it seems, with 
one exception, to be all that Captain Cochrane took by his 
motion. He has contrived to visit remote countries, tra- 
verse unknown wilds, sojourn amidst barbarous tribes, with 
as little improvement to his readers as any gentleman we re- 
member. He has settled no geographical questions of the 
slighest interest or importance: he has added nothing to the 
stores of natural history: he did not understand the language 
of the savages whom he went so far to see; and consequently 
given us very little insight into their habits, circum- 
stances, or opinions. He saw plenty of wood and water; 
plenty of ice and snow; plenty of fur and horse-flesh; and 
** he never was so happy as in the wilds of Tartary.” The 
last fact, which is asserted in the Preface, may be easily ex- 
plained, if we are allowed to consider Kamtchatka as one of 
the Tartarian wilds. The gallant pedestrian found a wife at 
** St. Peter and St. Paul’s;” and this important and memo- 
rable achievement is communicated in his own naif style. 


“ Time rolled away in the le society of the chief and 
his amiable lady, together with the very fine young men who com- 
ed the officers belonging to the expedition and to the port. 

lt anxious to get away from the perpetual course of balls, routes, 
dinners and masquerades, as also from the net into which I felt my- 
self drawn. But, however much the chief felt inclined to grant me 
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the means of departing, it was impossible until the expedition had 
quitted the bay: only one post could be sent, and that I desired to 
accompany. Two months passed in this manner before the expe- 
dition departed, when I was left to the free enjoyment of a passion 
which was crowned with the reward of marriage ;—so much then 
for my travellership. However, I had no alternative, and the day 
that Captain Vassilieff left the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul's I 
put the question. My airy phantoms, my bold desires, and my ec- 
centric turn being thus dissipated by one woman, I prepared to 
make a tour of the peninsula, before I led my intended bride to 
the altar.” P. 358. 


Leaving the Captain in his Kamtchatdale net, it is time to 
advert to his Jess remarkable adventures. The over-land 
journey to St. Petersbugh, is somewhat tiresome. The 
praises of the Emperor Alexander are too loud. And 
Captain Cochrane’s gratitude leads him into some strange 
elourderies. He asks, for instance, what other European 
prince would have interested himself so kindly as the Auto- 
crat of Russia, about a foot passenger? He might as well 
have asked what other prince bears rule over Siberia and 
Tartary? It could not be of the least consequence to George 
the Fourth, whether Captain Cochrane improved himself at 
home or on the hills of his forefathers. Alexander is natu- 
turally inclined to encourage tours through his highland ter- 
ritory ; and it seems from the book before us, that bis ma- 
jesty has much to learn and to mend. 


“ The situation of a vice-governor thus becomes one of the 
greatest value, receiving in some instances half a million of roubles, 
or upwards of twenty thousand pounds sterling, a-year. Two 
direct means of a governor's enriching himself are, the per centage 
upon every vedro or anker of spirits sold in the province, and a 
certain sum paid by the retailers for their licences. By these 
alone, a vice-governor may put into his own pocket not less than 
four hundred thousand roubles. It is the duty of a vice-governor 
to visit the different distilleries and kabacks, or gin-shops, to ascer- 
tain whether the spirits be adulterated: having already received 
his bribe from the farmer-general of the province, he of course finds 
no fault. The latter cf these gentlemen then makes his own visit, 
to examine whether the retailers have not still more adulterated iit 
than was allowed in the first instance: the affirmative is a matter 
of course, but on a division of the spoils, no fault is found.— 
Lastly, comes the secretary or clerk of the farmer-general, who 
finds the spirit still further adulterated, and who having in his 
hands the power of punishment, even to the withdrawing of the 
license, becomes a participator of the last spoils. To make 
these immense subductions, another and another portion of water is 
added to the spirit, all of which is valued to the poor peasant as 
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genuine. The oppression, before heavy enough, is thus doubled 
upon him, as the weaker the spirit, the more he finds it necessary 
toconsume. This system of robbery is mainly owing to the palpa- 
bly inefficient provision made by the government for officers of all 
ranks, who are thus tempted by indirect means to seek a compen- 
sation for their services,” P. 102. 


This was in Europe; in Asia, as we shall see hereafter, 
things are no better. 

Our first introduction tothe “ land of the Exile,” is curious. 
The traveller seems generally to have found the ‘‘ convicts” 
good company, and even in Kamtchatka, “ an English cock- 
ney, banished from Moscow for forgery, flogged, knouted, 
&e.,” is mentioned, not without praise. The Siberian unfor- 
tunates are thus commended. 


** Tobolsk is the see of an archbishop who has jurisdiction over 
all Siberia, It has many handsome churches but (fortunately) no 
convents ; the streets are paved with wood, and in general the build- 
ings are of the same material. The markets and bazars are well 
regulated, and the town in general is very clean. The residences 
of the archbishop, governor-general, and principal officers, as well 
as the barracks, arsenal, and all public offices, are in the upper part 
of the city. The position is a most commanding one, a matter of 
no slight consideration in those times, when convicts were kept in 
the lower town. Numerous large flocks of cattle are seen in the 
neighbourhood of Tobolsk: provisions are cheap and abundant— 
bread thirty-six pounds for a shilling, and the same quantity of 
meat for three ; and hospitality eminently proverbial. But what 
is perhaps more remarkable, very good society is to be enjoyed 
here, and the strongest features of content are displayed in this 
hitherto supposed metropolis of barbarism and cruelty. 

“ The truth is, that Tobolsk is not a place where convicts or 
malefactors are allowed to remain, but people who are exiled from 
ae causes only; the principal part of whom are officers, who 

ave still the privilege of appearing in public, without the loss of 
either rank, fortune, or even character. The Governor has it in 
his power to befriend any individual, himself becoming responsible 
for his appearance when necessary: and as no government trans- 
ports or banishes fools, Tobolsk may very well be, from this cir- 
cumstance, a highly civilized and eligible place of residence. 


— and bad subjects are sent to Tomsk and Nertchinsk.” 
~ 116. 


The journey from Tobolsk to Yakutsk, and again from 
Yakutsk to the Kolyma, is the most valuable and interesting 
portion of the work. The more dangerous portion of the 
tour acquaints us with nothing but the Captain's hair-breadth 
‘scapes, and Kamtchatka, in spite of her Calypso, is dull 
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and uninviting. We extract a good description of Irkutsk 
and its inhabitants. 


« Next morning, in company with Captain Koutigin, I left the 
Admiralty House, which is two miles from the city, to view what- 
ever is notable in Irkutsk, The number of them is small, and they 
are widely scattered. Fifteen thousand inhabitants, including 
three thousand of the military, are suid to compose the population, 
Irkutsk indeed scarcely deserves the name of city, except for its 
public buildings, which are good ; yet, though I confess it is upon 
the whole a fine town, I could not but feel disappointment from its 
total want of original plan, as well as its present want of regularity, 
which must retard its advancement for. a long time to come. To- 
bolsk is certainly its superior in every thing except its situation, 
and the singularly fine appearance of a few buildings, public and 
private. The streets are wide, and run at right angles, but there 
are in some of tliein gaps of two and three hundred yards without 
a building. Yet are there many fine points of view: and when it 
is considered that Irkutsk has been raised into a government and 
city only within these forty years, its progress towards improve- 
ment must be sacknowledged. The houses are for the greater 
part of wood, though many are of brick, and constructed on a su- 
perior style of architecture. 

“ Of the churches there are at least a dozen, which not a little 
contribute to the splendour of its appearance; and though the 
boast of but very few relics, I feel certain that their bishop fulfils his 
functions as creditably as any other man of the profession. His 
eminence did me the pleasure to invite me to a public breakfast, 
given in honour of the emperor’s coronation, which I attended, and 
was highly satisfied with his conduct in every respect.” P. 179. 


“ During the short period of my stay in Irkutsk, I was vari- 
ously employed, either visiting such places as seemed most worthy 
of notice, or fixing and arranging these ill-assorted recollections. 
I visited a military school, like the others upon the Lancasterian 
system, with seven hundred boys; it is doing well, which is more 
than can be said for the institution belonging to the city; indeed, 
it is a matter of serious regret that in Russia so little — that 
is not backed by military influence ; where the fault lies it might 
be difficult to discover on so short an acquaintance. There is a 
mineralogical cabinet appertaining to the city institution, in which 
are deposited many magnificent specimens of the Nertchinsk 
mines. 

‘‘ I visited the prison, which I found in a state that would have 
commanded the approbation of the humane and philanthropic 
Howard, It is spacious and well ventilated; and the prisoners 
are allowed plenty of wholesome provisions. They are only 
chained when employed out of the prison, either upon public 
works, or in the removal of any nuisance. In connexion with the 
prison I may also notice a species of public manufactory, or work- 
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ing bazaar for every sort of trade: the inmates or workmen are in 
general such as have been exiled for misdemeanours, and are de- 
tained for their own and the public benefit; many of them con- 
trive to earn a considerable fortune, and all are secure of the be- 
nefit of full employment. The building is of wood, and belongs 
to the city, who hire out apartments at fixed prices, retaining also 
a proportion of the gainings, which are appropriated to charitable 
pu ; their capital is already very considerable, and it is one 
of those public spirited and well digested schemes which is worthy 
of imitation in every civilized state, where there are either crimi- 
nals to punish, or unfortunates to relieve. 

“ The exchange and public bazaars are a fine range of buildings, 
with a superb saloon in the centre, where public balls and mas- 
querades are held, at least as often as once a fortnight during the 
long winters, besides numerous private balls. 

‘‘ Of society there is but little, but that little is good, mostly 
German. At a public ball given in honour of the coronation, I 
counted seventy ladies, yet this was considered as a very small 
number for Irkutsk, as they sometimes muster on such occasions, 
from two to three hundred. The truth is, with the exception of 
the ladies I have before named, most of the fair sex belong to the 
merchants, who may with propriety be termed Jew pedlars, for 
they deny themselves and their wives almost every comfort, save 
that of a public and ostentatious dress, from a spirit of opposition 
and vindictive feeling towards the military, who also on their side 
but too generally treat them in the same ungenerous, if not slight- 
ing and contemptuous manner that we do the Jews in England. A 
Jew in England, and a merchant in Russia, except in the capitals 
or sea-port cities, stand on the same level; and Fen venture to 
say, that with very few exceptions, it is not consistent with cti- 
quette, much less with custom, for a person of rank to dine with a 
merchant, unless he be mayor or farmer-general, or unless on his 
Saint’s day, when it certainly is common to honour him with an 
acceptation. 

** The merchants on the other hand, have as strong a feeling 
against the receiving of the military in private, as the latter can 
have against recognizing them in public. 

** It is a serious evil that the sons and daughters of the mer- 
chants have received no better education. Many of them can 
scarcely read or write, yet they are in point of opportunity, on a 
par with those who move in the same sphere in European Russia, 
owing to the assistance rendered by the Swedes and French, and 
other exiles, many of whom possess first rate talents. 

“* These expatriated instructors have tended to improve and ci- 
vilize Siberia, in a ratio surpassing that of central Russia. But 
many years must clapse, before that happy union of society so con- 
a in England, can be brought about in this part; be- 

the swaddling cloak, and long beard, will be laid aside with 
the same avidity with which they are now guarded.” P. 18). 
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Yakutsk introduces us to the fur-trades, and to some very 
disagreeable women, and frugal feast-givers. 


“ Yakutsk is not an independent government, but belongs to 
that of Irkutsk ; it has, however, a vice-governor and an indepen- 
dent chancery of its own, who regulate all its affairs, making a 
mere formal report, It contains, scattered over a wonderful extent 
of territory, about one hundred and eighty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, composed of Russians, Yakuti, a few Tongousi, and fewer 
Yukagires. Fifty thousand of the whole pay tribute, which is in 
furs, mostly sables. Those of Vittim and Olekma are considered 
the finest, blackest, and smallest to be met with, a pair reaching as 
high as three and four hundred roubles, or from fifteen to twenty 
pounds sterling. Each taxable individual pays one quarter of a 
sable, or in general cases, each family one sable, which, if it cannot 
be procured, is compromised by the payment of thirty shillings, re- 
ducing the tribute per head to seven shillings and sixpence, as that 
of a Russian is ten shillings. The greatest part of the population 
subjected to the government of Yakutsk is on the banks of the 
Lena, and small streams running into it; no less than twenty thou- 
sand families certainly reside on it, The clear revenue derived is 
half a million of roubles, or wipe Kit thousand pounds, The 
trade carried on by its numerous pedlars is very considerable from 
the immense quantity of the skins of all sorts. Tobacco, tea, sugar, 
pen nankeens, cottons, kettles, knives, and the like, constitute 
the cargoes of the traders, for which they receive the skins of 
bears, wolves, sables, river otters, martins, foxes, and ermines, at 
we unfair prices. At Yakutsk, however, the value of them is 
well known, Bear skins twenty and twenty-five shillings; sables, 
from thirty to one hundred and fifty ; a sea otter, from ten to thirty 

ounds; river ditto, thirty and forty shillings; a black fox, from 

ve to twenty and even thirty pounds; red and grey fox, two and 
three pounds—fiery red, fifteen shillings; the white or arctic fox, 
five or six shillings, and the blue fox, eight or ten shillings; squir- 
rels, sixpence to one shilling ; wolves, ten shillings to a guinea; 
while I Soe myself given seven guineas for a black wolf at Omsk : 
the martins which come by the coast of America, are worth five or 
six shillings, These are the prices at Yakutsk, but they are pur- 
chased of the natives for goods enhanced one hundred and fifty per 
cent., and for one half the price for which they sell at Yakutsk ; 
returning in most cases a clear profit of two three hundred per 
cent., besides their living upon the people during the traffic.” P. 
194, 


‘“‘ The way I passed my time at Mr. Minitsky’'s, was sufficient! 
regular; I rose early, and always went early to bed; a 8 
while day-light lasted, with bringing up my journal; then at a 
game at billiards; afterwards at dinner, always on the most excel- 
lent fare, with wine, rum, and other delicacies. In the evening, 
with a party of the natives, male and female, at the house of the 
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chief, the ladies to all appearance dumb, not daring to utter a word, 
and solely employed in eracking their nuts, a very small species of 
the cedar nut, which abounds in such quantities as to be made an 
article of trade to Okotsk and Kamtchatka. I am not exaggerating 
when I say, that half-a-dozen of females will sit down and consume 
each many hundreds of these nuts, and quit the house without 
having spoken a word—unless a stolen one, in fear it should be 
heard. Should tea and cakes be offered, they will sip two, three, 
or four cups, as long as the samavar (a sort of copper tea urn) has 
water init. The manner of their using the sugar with tea, though 

erhaps not entirely singular, for the Chinese have the same fashion, 
is remarkably ridiculous ; each individual takes a smal! lump, which 
he grates between his teeth in such a manner.as only to consume 
avery small part of it: and thus, although the person has drunk 
three or more cups, the greater portion of sugar remains, and being 
placed upon the inverted cup finds its way back to the sugar dish, 
when the party has broken up; so that, probably, at the feast on 
the following day, a lady or gentleman may happen to get his old 
friend back again. Nor is it with sugar alone that this system of 
economy is adopted. Biscuits, cakes, &c. on being presented, are 
received and placed behind them, on the chair, to keep warm,’ 
and their fragments also are ultimately restored to the basket. 
Thus, luxuries of these kinds are rendered cheap, for the custom is 
general, and 1 have often witnessed the fact, not indeed at Mr. 
Minitsky’s, but at other respectable houses, the inmates of which 
knew no better, and were ignorant of the chief’s disliking it. 

** While the ladies are thus cracking their nuts, staring, and listen- 
ing, and speechless, the gentlemen are employed in drinking rum or 
rye-brandy punch, as their tastes may dictate. Nor is even good 
rum a scarce article here, coming as it does by way of Kamtchatka. 
I was one feast-day on a visit to a respectable old gentleman, one 
of the council ; there were no chairs, but a long table was spread 
with fish pies, a piece of roast beef, boiled deers’ tongues, and some 
wild berries in a tart. ‘The first thing presented is a glass of brandy, 
which | refused, knowing the chief to have sent some wine ; this I 
was offered and accepted, when I was told by my friend the chief, 
that it was not the custom to accept any thing of that kind the first 
time, but to await the third. Relying upon the chief’s knowled 
of the world, I refused the next glass of wine, which was offered 
me twice, and need not say I ultimately lost it, probably from the 


— of economizing good wine in a place where it can seldom 
e purchased.’’ P, 197. 


Hence the painful and perilous part of the pedestrianism 
commenced ; and the spirit in which Captain Cochrane pre- 
pared for it, and met it, deserves great commendation. 


“ My dresses completed, and the riving having, according to 
custom, been passed and declared closed, 1 packed up my knapsack, 
and other baggage, as 1 was provided also with a couple of bags of 
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black biscuit through the kindness of my host, with a piece of roast 
beef, a few dried fish, half a dozen pounds of tea, and twenty 
pounds of sugar-candy, besides fifty pounds of tobacco, and a keg 
of vodkey, corn-brandy, a most indispensable article on such a 
journey, whether for my. own or other's consumption. I had besides 
a pipe, flint, steel, and axe, and what was of most importance, a 
Cossack companion, who indeed proved invaluable to me. M 
destination was Nishney Kolyma, distant about one thousand eight 
hundred miles, which were to be travelled over in the coldest sea- 
son of the year, and in what is esteemed the coldest part of the 
world. All this I heeded nothing, and provided, as J thought, with 
warm clothing, considered myself as proof against at least fifty de- 
grees of Reaumur’s frost. ‘Lhe spirit thermometer at Yakutsk, 
measured at Mr, Minitsky’s house, was 27° of cold of Reaumur, or 
neatly the same number of degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit, 
yet | walked about the streets of Yakutsk with only my nankeen 
surtout, trowsers of the same material, shoes, and worsted stock- 
ings: a flannel waistcoat, which had lost its principle virtue, was 
the only warm clothing; yet I can truly say, I was not at all in. 
commoded. The natives felt surprised, pitied my apparent forlorn 
and hopeless situation, not seeming to consider that when the mind 
and body are in constant motion the elements can have little effect 
upon the person. I feel confident that most of the miseries of 
human life are brought on by want of a solid education, of firm re. 
liance on a bountiful and ever-attendant Providence—of a spirit of 
perseverance—of patience under fatigue and privations, and a reso- 
lute determination to hold to the point of duty, never to shrink 
while life retains a spark, or while ‘*a shot is in the locker,”’ as 
sailors say. Often indeed have I felt myself in difficult and 
trying circumstances, from cold, or hunger, or fatigue; although, 
thank God, not to the degree which my unfortunate brother officer 
Captain Franklin experienced, yet still to a degree beyond what 
would, in England be considered sufficient to cure me of my wan- 
dering propensities ; and I may affirm with gratitude, that I have 
never felt happier than even in the encountering of these difficulties. 
Thus, in the present case, I had no second parka, or frock; no 
knee preservers, blanket, or bed ; an indifferent pair of gloves, and 
a cold cap; no guard for my chin, ears, or nose; in short I was not 
properly provided, which I found out too late, and attribute_the 
preservation of my life solely to the strength of my constitution, 
which I have never seen equalled to this hour. 

“ It was on the last day of October that I departed from Yakutsk 
with my Cossack, the thermometer being at 27° of frost. I had, 
through the kindness of my friend Mr. Minitsky, been provided 
with a couple of sledges, and every recommendation within his 
power. Itis impossible for me to describe the different emotions 
which agitated my breast as I quitted the last limit of civilization, 
of the friends I had made, aud of all that could attach me to society ; 
for althongh I felt a confidence of meeting with hospitality and 
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every assistance | could desire, still to a sensible mind, the enter. 

rise was formidable, going as | did alone, and ignorant even of the 
| ea language, much more of that of the Tartar tribes. For the 
means of meeting the latter difficulty, I was indebted to the nume- 
rous people who spoke English, French, and German, one of whom 
I met at almost every halting-place, when the dulness of a Cossack 
interpreter could hardly afford me the means of amusement, much 
less of information. 

“‘ The cold I suffered in the sledge, and the jolting movement 
attending the passage of the ice on the Lena, now crumbled by the 
stream into hillocks, soon roused me, and I jumped out, preferring 
to walk, and though I had my feet almost frozen while in the sledge, 
the exercise and weight of my clothes, soon brought me to a state 
of perspiration by the time I had reached fifteen miles, when I 
halted for the night in a pleasant yourte. The next, a cold and 
windy day, I resumed my journey, alternately walking and riding 
on horseback, to escape at once fatigue and cold, and measured 
forty miles over a level but well wooded country. I felt much 
pleased with the attentions of the Yakuti, who provided me, as I 
arrived, with milk, meat, and not seldom with clotted cream. Such 
were my delicacies until I reached the banks of the river Aldan, a 
noble stream running intothe Lena. I had passed a small place 
called Meera, where are two churches, for the performance of di- 
vine worship in the Yakut dialect, at which, although I understood 
nothing of it, I attended. A more dreary looking place I have never 
seen. It overhangs the banks of a considerable lake. The situa- 
tion in summer may be better; but what can be otherwise than 
dreary in Siberia during the winter? ‘The latter part of the journey 
to Aldan was through romantic valleys, whose numerous streams 
and lakes supply abundance of fish. They are also studded with 
numerous traps of various descriptions for foxes, bears, sables, and 
wolves; and the quantity of animals of the chace is considered 
abundant. There appeared a considerable population, and many 
wealthy knezes or princes ; who, wherever I met them, were kind 
and hospitable. I reached Aldan the fourth day, the distance being 
about one hundred and fifty miles; the last day’s journey sixty. 
My face was suffering greatly.” P. 200. 

“On the sixth of November I crossed the Aldan, and break- 
fasted at a solitary yourte (at ten miles), completing in the evenin 
thirty miles, where we halted in a cabin about ten feet square. H 
it, however, been much worse or smaller, I must have felt thankful, 
for | had been severely pinched by the effects of the cold and the 
wind in my face. A good fire, a cup of tea, and a sound slumber, 
with pleasant dreams, perfectly refreshed me by the ensuing morning. 
The country had of late been level, but at twenty miles I became 
enveloped in a lofty chain of mountains, which I had been for some 
tame gradually ascending, and which are called the Toukoulan chain, 
from the word Touku, which, in the Yakut lan , signifies 
* noisy ;’ as indeed the river of that name does roar » a its pre- 
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cipitous banks. In the same chain also the Yana has its source. 
We halted for the night at the foot of a mountainous peak, sheltered 
from the cold north wind ; and as this was the first night which I 
was to pass in the open air, I shall describe the manner of it, in 
order that it may be known how far (contrary to my calculations) 
our situation was susceptible even of comfort. 

‘«« The first thing on my arrival was to unload the horses, loosen 
their saddles or pads, take the bridle out of their mouths, and tie 
them toa tree in such a manner that they could not eat. The 
Yakuti then with their axes proceeded to fell timber, while I and 
the Cossack with our lopatkas or wooden spades cleared away the 
snow which was generally a couple of feet deep. We then spread 
branches of the pine tree, to fortify us from the damp or cold earth 
beneath us: a good fire was now soon made, and each bringing a 
leathern bag from the baggage, furnished himself with a seat. We 
then put the kettle on the fire, and soon forgot the sufferings of the 
day. Yet the weather was so cold that we were almost obliged to 
creep into the fire; andas I was much worse off than the rest of 
the party for warm clothing, I had recourse to every stratagem I 
could devise to keep my blood in circulation. It was barely possi- 
ble to keep one side of the body from freezing, while the other 
might be said to be roasting. Upon the whole, I slept tolerably 
well, although I was obliged to get up five or six times during the 
night to take a walk or run for the benefit of my feet. While thus 
employed, I discovered that the Yakuti had drawn the fire from our 
side to theirs, a trick which I determined to counteract the next 
night. I should here observe, that it is the custom of the Yakuti 
to get to leeward of the fire, and then undressing themselves, put 
the whole of their clothes as a shelter for one side of their bodies, 
while the other side receives a thorough roasting from exposure to 
the fire; this plan also gives them the benefit of the warmth of 
their own bodies. The thermometer during the day had ranged 
from 20° to 25°, according to the elevation of the sun.” P, 205. 

We should congratulate the Captain upon his patient en- 
durance of fatigue, if he had encountered it in a better cause. 
The animal powers of the traveller are great, but why waste 
them in touring? A London dandy makes a trip to the Lakes 
with just as much improvement, (for all we can see to the 
contrary) as Captain echrone derived from a visit to the 
Frozen Ocean. Both try to kill time, and both succeed, 
Both are healthy, and happy, and have something to talk 
about when they come home. Both are the heroes of their 
own story, and must perform some greater feat before they 
are any body’s heroes but their own. 

The account of the Tchuktchi, by whose assistance Cap. 
tain Cochrane expected to reach Bebring’s Straits, is more 
cemplete and satisfactory than many of his other narratives. 
These savages declined his company without much ceremony ; 
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but he nevertheless gives them a good character, and de- 
scribes their dealings with the Russians in very favourable 
terms. 


“« On our return to the fortress, the fair was formally commenced 

by an harangue of the Commissary’s, declaring the terms, the tax, 
and the penalties. The Tchuktchi had in the mean time ascer- 
tained the quantity of tobacco in the market by means of their 
emissaries, who are exceedingly inquisitive and cunning upon that 
point, their rudeness and apparent equality giving them free access 
to every dwelling which contains any of that commodity. They 
have their own mode of calculating, and before the fair is com- 
menced, they fix the price of their goods, to which price they ad- 
here more strictly than the Russians. The fair is held upon the 
river Aniuy, opposite to the fortress. Early in the morning the 
Tchuktchi arrive at the place of barter, and forming a semi-circle 
towards the fortress, the extremes of which reach to the edge of 
the ice, dispose their furs upon their nartes, the owners constantly 
remaining by them. In the mean time the Russians place their 
large bags or bales of tobacco in the centre of the semi-circle, and 
then begin to parade and visit the Tchuktchi, enquiring the prices, 
&c. by means of an interpreter. The work entirely falls upon the 
Russian, who drags behind him for many hours, two hundred 
weight of tobacco, before he can induce the Tchuktchi to barter. 
The tobacco on the first or second day cannot be exchanged be- 
low the terms of an agreement made between the merchants, 
as three or four people are so posted, as to ascertain and judge of 
the conditions and their validity. Still, however, they do manage to 
cheat; but on discovery, the goods are forfeited, and the parties 
declared incompetent to trade any more. They are particularly 
guarded by the law as to the wetting of tobacco, or placing stones 
or other heavy things with it, to increase the weight. 

“It is ludicrous enough to stand upon the banks of the river, and 
wait the appointed signal for commencing barter each morning. 
While the Tchuktchi are quietly sitting on their nartes, with their 
sleeves drawn back, and their arms thrust into their bosoms to 
keep them warm, the Russians, on the contrary, start pell-mell : 
pots, pans, kettles, knives, swords, hatchets, scissars, needles, &c. 
are rattling in every direction, like so many chimney sweepers on 
May-day; priests, officers, Cossacks and merchants, men, women 
and children, alike fantastically dressed with articles of traffic, of 
which tobacco constituted the chief. A few bells, pipes, and 
corals also, served to grace the dresses of the more wealthy and 
whimsical pedlers. For all the small articles the Russians readily 
enough received fresh meat, which was much wanted. The 
heavier skins and sea-horse teeth also were ready for sale by the 
Tehuktchi at a reduced price: but the inducement which the 
Tehuktchi have to sell bears, wolves, and reia-deer skins, namely, 
their weight, and the expense of transporting them, operate to 
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prevent the Russians from buying them. Sea-horse teeth were 
particularly flush on the first day, but nothing would do, the tax 
and penalty were feared, and little business was done. No in- 
stance occurred of the Tchuktchi selling below the rule, but two 
Russians, brothers, were detected in it, and committed to prison 
until the close of the fair. The price or rate which the Russians 
had set, was a martin park, somewhat like a carter'’s frock, of 
twenty skins, and fifteen red foxes for a hundred weight of tobacco ; 
while the Tchuktchi held it at a park and ten red foxes. The 
second day was brisker and more business was done; from fifteen 
red foxes and a park of martins, the Russians descended, by 
general consent, to twelve and eleven foxes. Still the Tchuktchi 
generally held on, compelling the Russians, meantime, to walk 
about making offers. What, however, with cunning,. and break- 
ing off the agreement, a good deal of business was done ; but the 
third and last day’s fair was the best and most lucrative for the 
savages, when neither tax, nor penalty, nor perjury, were feared ; 
each individual, from the Commissary to his secretary and priest, 
and from the Cossacks to the merchants, all busily employed in 
undermining his neighbour. I could scarcely believe that in so 
small a ae of individuals there could exist so great and general 
jealousy, but so it was, and many quarrels ensued. 

“I never saw better judges of tobacco, nor of weight, than the 
Tchuktchi, I can confidently assert that they do not err one 
pound in the hundred weight ; and the detection of the slightest fraud 
on the part of the Russians is sufficient to the Tchuktchi to cut the 
party short, and deal no more with him. ‘Their mode of trying the 
strength of tobacco is this: a leaf ef it is taken and squeeged in the 
hand as Hard as possible, and if any appearance of moisture be left in 
the palm, it is well known that the be eae has been watered ; if the 
leaf preserve the compressed shape which the force of the hand 
has given it, it is weak, but if it recover and expand quickly to its 
original size and shape the tobacco is deemed stro And such 
is their nicety of judgment in ascertaining this point, that an al. 
lowance of goods is given or received on the celerity with which 
the leaf returns, after compression, to its natural shape. 

“ The last day’s sale, although of course the best, was held back 
alittle by the Tchuktchi wishing to make the Russians believe they 
had no want of tobacco, as they could get it much cheaper in the 
bay of St. Lawrence, from the ships which casually call there. 
Wineune trade they may carry on with those vessels, the Tchuk- 
tchi appear to know the value of a more direct and first-hand 
trade; nor can this be doubtful, when the toils and dan of their 
journey and the small profits are considered. The fair lasted seven 
days, which is three more than usual, the two first and the two last, 
may however be considered as nothing, being occupied in the lowest 
species of retail, in which deliveries are made so lowas for sixpence or 
ninepence. Upon the last day of the real fair or fifth from the com- 
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mencement, the vodka (spirit) began to make its appearance, and 
its effects were successful in inducing the Tchuktchi to bring for- 
ward, for sale, the black and brown foxes. They sold however very 
dear, and were nearly all taken back with them to their country. 

‘“ The trade of the Commissary, secretary, their friends, and Cos- 
sacks, was done to so great an extent, and with so little principle, 
as ye _s trader could do nothing except at a considerable 

oss.” P. 261. 


Captain Cochrane mentions a singular circumstance re- 
specting ret Ka which assists him in tracing the 
pedigree of the Tchuktchi. 


‘* The fair at length finished, I prepared to depart for Nishn 
Kolymsk, with many thanks to my venerable Yukagir host for all 
his Sudnenn. I passed the time very agreeably at his house ; he 
was a very good chess-player, and was fond of the game. His 
manner of play added another instance to many I have witnessed, 
that there is, in various parts of the world, little or no difference 
any where in the moving of the pieces. I have played the game 
with Yakuti, Tongousi, and Yukagiri; but the Tchuktchi laughed 
at me for such a childish employment of my time. While upon 
this subject, | may remark as a circumstance relative to this people, 
which has repeatedly surprised me, that wherever a people recog- 
nize and. play the game, they are infallibly Asiatics. Neither the 
Tehuktchi nor the Koriaks understand any thing of it, but all the 
Kamtchatdales are familiar with it.” P. 267. 

“Their language bears no affinity to the Asiatic, though it is 
understood by the Koriaks. The features of the Tchutktchi, their 
manners. and customs, pronounce them of American origin, of 
which the shaving of their heads, puncturing of their bodies, wear- 
ing large ear-rings, their independent and swaggering way of 
walking, their dress and superstitious ideas, are also evident proofs: 
nor is it less than probable that the Esquimaux, and other tribes of 
Arctic Americans may have descended from them, for several words 
of their lan are alike, and their dress perfectly similar. That 
New Siberia has been inhabited there is no doubt; many huts or 

ourtes still exiting. an@ there are traditions in Siberia, of tribes 

been compell 

to quit their lands for those beyond the seas. ‘The persons of the 
Tchuktchi are not peculiarly large, though their dress, which is 
clean but of enormous size, gives them almost a gigantic appearance, 
They have fair or clear skins, but ordinary though masculine fea- 
tures. In conduct they are wild and rude. have no dis- 
eases, and live to a great age; two of the chiefs at the fair being 
past seventy, as calculated by the number of voyages they had 
made ere they accompanied Ga tain Billings. I did not find them 
iddlatrously fond of spirits, as they reftased to change furs for that 
alowe, though they would readily receive it, and in preference bar- 
gaia with the donors, They appeared a bold, suspicious and iras- 


ed from persecution, as well as from disease,’ 
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cible people, and though very avaricious, perfectly honest, and not 
inhospitable. They appear to trust to their nominal independence 
to conceal their actual weakness, and magnify their numerical 
strength. They have a respect for their chiefs, and do not live in 
that perfect state of equality which has been supposed, though they 
purposely affect that equality in the presence of the Russians; 
when the most common of their nation will enter a Russian dwel- 
ling, behave rude and churlish, keep his cap on, take what he wants 
without asking, and ultimately quit without the slightest thanks, 
acknowledgment, or appearance of feeling. The chiefs on the 
contrary are extremly correct in all that concerns their conduct 
with the Russians, sitting with their caps off, asking for what they 
want, an’ making themselves by no means unacceptable guests, 

‘ The whole of them are ingenious, cunning, industrious and ex- 
cellent mechanics, which is proved by the symmetry, neatness and 
quantity of their nartes, clothes, tents, arms, and ornaments. They 
have no religion, but a sort of regard to some sorcerers or people 
held by them in veneration. They are allowed to retain five wives, 
whom they may put to death upon discovery of any criminal inter- 
course ; holding also the power of compelling them to such criminal 
intercourse, an act by no means unfrequent, when the husband is 
in want of an heir or son. 

“ Upon the whole, the Tchuktchi appear to be approachingto 
Russian subjection ; and I am confident they would never object to 
a traveller or travellers exploring their inhospitable country, pro- 
vided they received a remuneration ; and nothing prevented my 
being able to accompany them, save their avarice and my poverty. 
I felt, however, happy in establishing the fact of being permitted 
to go on some terms, because it will enable the Russian government 
to take the first opportunity of exploring their country. Yet I 
would advise such as are employed to be particular in their con- 
duct ; they will have to do with a people jealous and suspicious, but 
who, although cautious in giving their word, are truly faithful in 
keeping it. He who shall feel inclined to accompany such a savage 
-” through their shoe and mise country, must 

ubtless be prepared to undergo ver t ues priva- 
tions ; he Seat he inured to ed, ei agen agp a oa have to 
walk the whole distance, and on no day exceeding four of five 
miles. He should also be tall, stout, and strong, for such and such 
only the Tchuktchi both fear and obey.” P. 275. 


We cannot follow the traveller through the remainder of 
his toar. ‘I'he most dangerous portion of it was undertaken 
for the sake of reaching Okotsk early enough to proceed 
to America, and various were the feats performed by the 
Captain on this adventurous and useless Payor o On 
his arrival at Okotsk, he indited a letter to the Governor 
General of Siberia, stating his determination to proceed no 
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farther than Kamtchatka. We extract the principal part of 
this epistle. 

«“ The circumstances which have arisen since my last letter to 
your Excellency, are such as to render useless my proceeding to 
America, even if a conveyance offered ; but, as no opportunity does 
exist, I must remain a long time in Okotsk if I persist in my plan. 
Thus 1 hope that your Excellency and the Imperial government 
will not feel displeased with me, in consideration of the reasons I 
have given, for retracing my steps, in preference to proceeding 
beyond the peninsula of Kamtchatka. 

“ Your Excellency is well aware that the object I had in view, 
when I undertook this long and painful journey, was first to ascer- 
tain the situation of Shelatskoi Noss, then to cross from Asia to 
America, at Behring’s Straits, and trace the latter continent as far 
as possible to the north-east. 

* The first problem is entirely solved by the fortunate issue of 
Baron Wrangel’s expedition. The north-east boundary of Asia 
being thus established beyond all doubt, I could no.longer have 
any reason tor remaining in the vicinity of the Kolyma, which place 
1 accordingly quitted the moment the bait held with the Tchuktchi 
upon the Anniuy, was finished. 

«* My original desire or intention of proceeding to America is 
now become as delicate as was my situation on the Kolyma, as there 
is a naval expedition there also, having the same object in view 
that [have. I cannot be allowed to act with them for the reasons 
before assigned: I will not act against them, and therefore I cannot 
act at all. It would be madness and presumption in me, to attempt 
a task of the kind while an expedition is there. I cannot get to 
Behring’s Straits but with their assistance, or that of the Tchuktchi, 
and thus I cannot get there at all, and can only wish for a success- 
ful termination of Captain Vassilieff's exertions. Should that 
officer withdraw entirely, [ will hereafter undertake the same jour- 
ney, and may possibly do that by good fortune which even more 

and talents cannot execute. 

“ Had I known when in w= of the expeditions on the Ko- 
i and in Behring’s Straits, I do not think I should have taken 

route to employ and improve myself. I shall, however, re- 
member my journey with gratitude, pleasure, and pride. I confess 
to your Excellency that I do not see the necessity for continuing 
my journey merely for the sake of consistency. I am not afraid of 
the task, and I am as happy in a wild desert as in a proud capital ; 
but I conceive I can better employ myself, more improve myeelf, and 
possibly do better altogether. I have much to see and learn during 
the ensuing fifteen months which I shall in Siberia, and, there- 
fore, I hope 1 am about to adopt that line of conduct which, under 
all the circumstances of the case, appears most proper, however 


much I regret the necessity of retracin teps. I the 
honour to be,” &c. PP. 337, Pen rant ne 
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Theso, are lame excuses. If the situation of the North- 
east boundary of Asia was a primary object of pursuit, why 
did not the Captain make known that fact to his ally, the 
Emperor Alexander, and procure perenteon to accompany any 
expedition that might be travelling in that direction? But 
in truth, this North-east boundary was so nearly ascertained 
before, and could be completely ascertained by the Russians 
with so much facility, that if it was a primary, we must like- 
wise term it, a pitiful object of pursuit. The story told at 
the outset, among the “ motives for undertaking the jour- 
ney,” is more honourable to Captain Cochrane’s ambition. 
“ | determined to travel round the globe as nearly as can be 
done by land, crossing from Northern Asia to America, 
at Behring’s Straits,” and ‘* my first and leading object was 
to trace the shores of the Polar Sea along America, by land, 
as Captain Parry is now attempting to do by sea.” This 
first and leading object was entirely abandoned. And why? 
Not because Captain Cochrane found a Kamtchatdale wife, 
and was: by her converted from a migratory into a domestie 
animal,—but because there was a Russian Naval Expedition 
with which it would be indelicate in our pedestrian to inter- 
fere. ‘I will not act against them; and therefore, I cannot 
act at all.” If there was any pro and con in the matter, 
which we do not perceive, Captain Parry rather than Cap- 
tain Cochrane, was “ in adelicate situation.” The latter could 
not rival or intrude upon Mr. Vassielieff, for their objects 
were materially different: and the impossibility of reaching 
Behring’s Straits without the assistance of an expedition, 
which he had never expected to be undertaken, is a point 
upon which we need not waste another word. In fact, the 
Captain was tired. His desire of improving himself, and 
“doing better altogether,” subdued his ardour for travelling; 
and some secret presentiment whispered that Kamtchatka 
must, for the present, be the boundary of his walk. We do 
bot blame him for marrying and coming home ; but instead 
of taking a run round Kamtchatka while the wedding clothes 
were preparing, we wish he had trotted or swum over to 
America, and made bis way to the Copper Mine River. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to call our readers attention 
to the insight furnished by Captain Cochrane into the Asiatic 
portion of the Emperor Alexander’s dominions. It is cer. 
tainly no hostile picture—but, in our eyes, it is me ptise f 
and painful. Savages neglected, misgoverned, gars ‘ 
and bullied—form the ph group. A whole tribe of 
frost-bitten peasants governed by a Corporal of Cossacks! 
Peculation and tyranny the general order of the day, and the 
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Captain delighted at the happiness and content which the 
gracious disposition of the Emperor showers down upon his 
slaves. We do not complain of Alexander—many men 
in his situation, would be worse, and few better ;—but the 
system of which he is the head, is a gigantic and appalling 
evil, from which the hearts of civilized nations recoil. We ex- 
tract the description of Kamtchatdale taxes, as a slight speci- 
men of some political evils, to which grumbling Englishmen 
are not exposed. 


‘¢ The abuses arising from the collection of the yasack are most 
cruel, The yasack itself is inconsiderable, but from the arbitrary 
manner in which it is collected, it is rendered odious and opres- 
sive. The tribute is levied in kind at any low or capricious valua- 
tion, and it has not eve pene happened that the toion of a vil- 
lage, who does not @ od y compliment the chief or other officer, 
upon the annual visit, has so small a price put upon his furs, in 
payment of their tribute, that they sustain a loss of two, three, and 
even four hundred per cent. I have seen sables valued at half-a- 
crown for which the merchants present would have given twelve 
shillings. Independent of the yasack, each Kamtchatdalc has to 
pay seventy copecs, or seven pence, as a sort of capitation or poll- 
tax, upon failure of which the Ispravnic may have recourse to the 
most nt ps and unjust measures. Any property may he seized 
and sold on the moment, such as axes, knives, nets, guns, kettles, 
or the clothing of the family; and it has often happened that a 
poor family has been ruined through the cruel and oppressive con- 
duct of these tax-gatherers, not from a deficiency of the /egal 
dues, but of illegal dues. The mode of taxation in each ostrog is 
also highly objectionable, and sometimes rendered cruel. They 
are not taxed as a people but as a place; and it not unfrequently 
ps pace that the village which formerly contained forty or fifty 
able people, and was taxed as such, does not the following year 
contain more than twenty or twenty-five, in consequence of iliness 
or removals, There is, however, no remedy ; the yasack of the 
whole must be paid by the few. It is also not a littie singular that 
each ostrog is taxed in money, and yet money cannot be received ; 
the duplicity of this act is too apparent to be mentioned, yet it 
would be seen that the government must be unacquainted with a 
fact of the kind, for the difference in the amount of the tribute 
would not equal one hundred pounds. Instead of the sum of 
money at which each village is rated, the inhabitants are obliged to 
pay furs at one fourth the value. Sables of the finest quality, and 
worth forty shilling a pair, are never averaged at more than ten. 
It would be more honest to increase the nominal tribute of money, 
or put a specific tax on furs, which would be felt less severely, 
because an appearance of candour would accompany it. 
“ The next galling tax is that levied for the tax-gatherer him- 
self, and this is a greater grievance than that levied on behalf of 
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the emperor, and under more humiliating circumstances. Each 
ostrog, and each toiun or chief of it, is also compelled to pay 
same tribute to his actual chief as to the emperor himself; so that 
the yasack is de facto paid at least five times over. ven Saibtd 
“Nor is the impolitic system of collecting the tribute more Tnju- 
rious than that arising from forced or gratuitous services, suc! 
the forwarding of the post, the transport of flour and salt, and’ the 
issuing of padvodies, or forced levies of horses or dogs, to offiter 
and favourites, This is indeed an intolerable abuse, and ‘calls 
loudly for redress. ‘There can be no doubt but that if the proprie- 
tors of dogs were rewarded at a proper time and in a proper man- 
ner, they would as much court the employment as they now abhor 
it, According to the present plan the natives lose their time, their 
dogs, their health, and their provisions. Any favourite or officer 
who may wish to trade is furnished with one of these free billets, 
which authorizes him, upon the plea of public duty, to call out men 
and dogs. While the manner of the officer or favourite seems to 
intimate, that he confers an obligation upon the chief of the vil- 
lage by his acceptance of a couple of sables as a present. Nor is 
this all: not content with the present, the party travelling has the 
privilege of trading, and buying just as many more sables as the 
poor aboriginal may have caught, and which are invariably sold 
for just such a consideration as the officer may incline to give. — 
“If a governor or officer be compelled to travel upon public 
sevice, and receive from the crown a sum of money to pay travel. 
ling expenses, it seems very strange that such money is not paid 
to these poor people. As little can I understand why a post 
should travel gratis: surely the poorest and most distant part of 
the Russian empire, should not be oppressed in such a manner, , It 
is true, the sum paid by the goverhment to officers when travelling 
is small, as well as that paid to the postillion when in charge of the 
post ; but small as it is in itself, it would be acceptable to those to 
whom it would appear much, As to officers’ travelling, for which 
there is no public necessity, they can at best but reap the advan- 
tages belonging to the fair trader, who is not inconsiderably taxed. 
I have heard on officer of high rank assert, that every voyage from 
Kamtchatka to Okotsk and back again, was worth ten thousand 
roubles, or five hundred pounds ¢ and I believe he spoke the truth. 
_ “ With respect to the pedlars, here denominated merchants, they 
in truth ought to be taxed severely, as well in regard to the goods 
thev bring as the price at which they are sold, the articles being 
such as are of light burthen, or will return the. greatest profit. 
The ignorance of the aborigines is such, and their thoughtlessness 
of the future so great, that they prefer present luxuries to future 
necessities. ‘The quantity of articles hawked about by the mer- 
chants consists of tobacco, spirits, silks, tea, sugar, nankeen, and 
cotton handkerchiefs. Every Kamtchatdale keeps open house, 
and upon the arrival of a Russian his door is held open, the owner 
standing by it uncovered, and awaiting the entry of his noble guest, 
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who, making an obeisance to the kasaika or landlatly, passes on ‘to 
the most comfortable part of the dwelling, and divesting himself 
of the unwieldy clothing so necessary in this part of the world, 
calls for dinner or supper, as the time may be, orders food for his 
dogs, eats and drinks well, has a bed prepared for him, and take 
breakfast, consisting of fine game, fish, and the ike. ‘The inter- 
mediate time is employed in extorting three or four hundred per 
cent. profit for his and the only remuneration to his host 
is a glass of spirits or a leaf of tobacco; in some cases not even a 
‘thank ye,’ although stress of weather has, unfortunately for 
them, detained him to partake of their hospitality for a week or 
more.” P. 404. 








Art, X. A Speech delivered in the House of Peers, Thurs- 
day, June 10, 1824 ; on Occasion of the Third Reading of 
the Irish Tithe Composition Amendment Bill. By John, 
Lord Bishop of Limerick. 8vo. WG pp. 33. Cadell, 
1824. 


Tue enemies of the Church of Ireland have overshot their 
mark. The bungling violence of their engineers, has sprung 
the mine too soon. ‘The battery was unmasked before its 
time ; and the resistance proves more formidable than was 
expected. ‘Two years ago, the Church of Ireland was in 
imminent danger ; at present, (thanks to the blunders of those 
who desire its fall), comparative safety has been obtained ; 
and if foes und friends will proceed in the years to come as 
they have proceeded —- the two last past, the ruin of this 
me ovis branch of the Reformed Catholic Church will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

It is evident to all the world, that the Papists are losing 
round. Their sham-miracles, Jesuit Colleges, Dublin 
ssociation, and radical Bishops, would suffice to open 

the eyes of the blind. At such a moment, to trust the Po- 
pish hierarchy in Ireland with power, would be the act of a 
madman or a driveller. A premature disclosure of their prin- 
ciples and plans, has exposed them to universal contempt ; 
and ages of good conduct must elapse, before they can be 
again respected. 

Somewhat similar has been the fate of another body of the 
assailants—the English radical reformers. Mr. Joseph Hume 
would not suffer the war to be confined to newspapers and 
reviews, where falschood can circulate without fear of con- 
tradiction; but he brought his arithmetic into the House of 
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Commons. His principles were denounced by one member, 
his mistakes ripped up by another, and his share in the affray 
came to an end. 

A third, and a more insidious party, are still at work. The 
Irish opposition have no love for Dr. Doyle, and they cannot 
trust Joseph Hume. They do not wish to give the Papists 
an establishment—nor dare they openly propose the disso- 
lution of the Protestant Church: but they pray sincerely for 
its ruin; they gape with open mouths for its spoils; and if 
they were supported by a Whig cabinet at home, or a weak 
cabinet on the other side of the water, would expect to carry 
their point. Their object is to do away with all establish- 
ments, and to try a new Catholic system, invented by Mr. 
O’Driscoll, and not discountenanced by Mr. Wilberforce ; 
to teach the people to read and write, and bid them choose 
instructors for themselves. Liberalism of the most bewitch- 
ing shape and loosest garb, is the idol of their ecclesiastical 
worship—and, in the present state of things, it is more to 
be dreaded than the Pope. 

Yet this party, like the others, are much less formidable 
than they have been. Their strength consisted in the igno- 
rance and gullibility of the House of Commons. Discussion 
has tended to enlighten its members, and the oracular re- 
sponses oi the Irish opposition are no longer regarded as in- 
fallible. Another source of their power, was the secret bias 
of their political opponents to concede the Irish tithes. Many 
individuals to the west of the channel are staunch Tories in 
matters civil, but not indisposed to that ‘‘ large and liberal 
toleration” which would take the tithes from the clergy and 
give it to the land owners. ‘These individuals gma or 
at least encouraged the opposition in its hostility to the 
Church of Ireland. And until this honourable alliance was 
clearly seen through and exposed, it threatened irremidiable 
mischief. 

The first act of these “ strange bedfellows,” the men who 
do not like to see a parson, and the men who do not like to 
pay a parson, was a demand for the composition of tithe. 
That demand was granted. The Irish Clergy jumped at the 
offer. The English Clergy withdrew their opposition when 
Mr. Peel threw out the compulsory clause. And the manner 
in which the measure has been thwarted, and cried down by 
the very men from whom it originally sprang, bas placed 
their sincerity in a distressing predicament. ‘The blindest 
eye may now perceive that composition really signified spolia- 
tion. And the affected sympathy with the Irish peasant, 
was a landlord's craving for estates tithe-free. ‘The parties 
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really interested, the tithe payer and the tithe receiver, have 
shew every disposition to carry the law into effect. The 
Opposition have’ obstructed its progress by all the artifices 
within their reach, and the gentry have been insensible to 
the blessings of a scheme, which makes no addition to 
their exorbitant rents. So complete and so disgraceful au 
rei. of factious and corrupt motives, the Parliament 
and the nation have not often witnessed. They shrink back in 
consequence of it, from the men whom it compromises, and 
the most formidable enemies of the Charch of Ireland have 
lost their power because they have lost their credit. 

The breathing time thus afforded by the errors of the 
assailant has been turned to good account by the garrison. 
We have noticed in the course of the last year, several able 
defences of the Church of Ireland, and in the speech of the 
Bishop of Limerick, we have a valuable addition to. this 
number. ‘Trusting that our readers will not fail tu peruse 
the whole of this eloquent defence, we shall confine our ex- 
tracts to a few of the more striking passages, without giving 
a regular analysis of the whole. 


** During the course of this session, I have sat and heard in si- 
lence many attacks on the Irish branch of our United Church: 
but, hongh silent, I have not been inattentive ; nor, new as 1 am 
in this House, and unversed in parliamentary usage, was it by any 
means my intention to suffer, what | did consider, and am still ob- 
liged to consider, erroneous assertions, to pass without reply. I 
merely waited for a fit occasion: the present seems to me that oc- 
casion ; the only one, perhaps, that may be offered before the ses- 
sion shall close. And while I regret that the portion of our church 
with which I am more immediately connected, 1 mean the pro- 
vince of Munster, has not, at this crisis, an abler representative in 
this House, 1 confess myself not materially apprehensive for the 
consequences, The honest confidence arising from a good cause 
will more than counterbalance the sense of my own deficiencies ; 
and I have much reliance on that generous feeling, which, in this 
House, is ever prompt to give a fair hearing to those who have 
been calamnleted and traduced. Nor is this my sole reliance: In 
the first place, I rest my hope on that divine Providence which 
hitherto has been our support in difficulty and danger ; and then, 
1 look to the good sense, the good feeling, and the sober judg- 
ment of the British nation. That judgment may, from circum- 
stances, be warped for a little time; but it has a self-adjusting 
power, which, in the end, invariably restores it to its upright and 
unbending rectitude.” P. 3. 

** From what has been thus shown, cting the state of resi- 
dence in the arch-diocese of Cashel, and mm the dioceses of Water- 
ford and Limerick, it is plain, that the strictly speaking non-resi- 
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denticlergy in these dioceses are very few'indeed. And the state 
of residence in other dieceses may be fairly taken at the same 
average, I have only to observe, that, in estimating clerical ab- 
senteeship, those of course are to be exempted, who are prevented 
from residing, by sickness, infirmity, old age, or any other inevi- 
table providential hinderance. And, after such needful deductions, 
I am quite prepared to re-assert the statement lately made by a 
right honourable and learned friend of mine, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, that there are not above twenty or thirty beneficed 
Irish clergymen in the true sense of the word non-resident, that is, 
atibloelipied by active clerical duty, in some one part or another of 
that country. This statement indeed, has been fully corroborated 
in a letter which I lately received from a prelate of the highest 
rank, on whose authority it was originally made. For caution’s 
sake, he has stated the number of such absentee clergymen as not 
exceeding thirty; and his conclusions have been arrived at, after 
close investigation.” P. 23. ; 


‘« And here, we have reached the mucl: ventilated question of 
clerical revenue. Few among those who hear me, still fewer, pro- 
bably, of the people of this country in general, can form any ade- 
se conception of the poverty and F awcyages of late years en- 

ured by the Irish clergy. [Hear! hear! hear! from the 
sition benches.] Yes, my Lords, and | say hear! hear! hear! 
and I wish the noble Lords who cheer, would accompany me to 
Ireland, and there visit the humble residences of the exh ney 
clergy, and there see, with their own eyes, the shifts and expedi- 
ents to which those respectable men are reduced. One noble 
baron, I am sure, from his genérous nature, would, on his return 
to this Ilouse, place himself by my side, and say to your Lord- 
ships, ‘ Listen to this prelate: what he tells you is the truth.’ 
Your Lordships have heard, and this House must have been pecu-’ 
liarly fortunate if some of your number have not felt the difficulties 
arising from the depreciation of the times. This depreciation has 
affected all landed property; clerical property the most of all: 
and that for this plain reason—that, with very few exceptions, the 
clergy did not raise their rate of tithe-composition during what 
have been called the war prices, and yet, upon the fall of prices, 
practically diminished this rate. Their incomes, If grant, did in- 
crease during the war ; but this increase arose not from an enlarge- 
ment of the acreable composition, but from the additional quantity 
of land thrown into tillage. The depreciation of their incomes, 
on the other hand, has been produced by the diminution of tillage, by 
the reduction of tithe-rates, by the breaking down of an impove- 
rished tenantry, by the efforts of many landlords, and all middle- 
men, to preserve, undiminished, their enormous rents, covenanted 
for at a period, when, from the competition of an overflowing po- 
pulation, the cupidity of him who had land to let, was the sole 
measure and limit of the sums proferred by those who must find 
land to take. And what has been the consequence to the clergy? 
My Lords, from my own knowledge I can state, that during the 
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last two or three years, several most respectable and not ill-bene- 
ficed clergymen have had but a nominal revenue. - 

“ Yet this has been the time chosen for invectives against the 
wealth of the clergy. ‘This is the time selected for the dissemina- 
tion through all quarters of the land, of inflammatory publications, 
addressed to the inflammable passions of my poor misguidable, but 
not ungenerous countrymen; publications which almost exhaust 
the vocabulary of abuse, and which hold up tu public detestation a 
body of men, who merit far different treatment, and who are far 
otherwise estimated by the people among whom they live. 

** In these works we are told, that ‘ the pastors of the church 
are surfeited ; that the trains of their wives are borne by pampered 
slaves; that the crowd of their offspring is followed by a splendid 
retinue ; that the church establishment: is preposterously, insult- 
ingly, rich; that it is a mighty reservoir, an omnivorous church; 
that it is weighed down by a golden plethora; that it is sinking un- 
der an idle and invidious load of wealth,’ The envy of the factious 
and the disappointed, I cannot presume to fathom; the extent of 
anarchical appetency, | am not ambitious to explore. But this I 
know, that bishop as I am, I have never in my life felt symptoms 
of this golden plethora ; nor for myself, nor for my right reverend 
brethren, am | in the least apprehensive of a pecuniary apoplexy. 

‘* Some, indeed, of the Irish clergy I know, who, but for their 
own private fortunes, which ae bountifully spend, could not 
maintain themselves in the church. Others I rejoice to call my 
friends, men devoted to their calling, yet qualified to move in the 
most exalted sphere, men respectably, sometimes nobly, allied, who 
with benefices nominally of large value, have not only been obliged 
to put down their carriages, and resign those moderate unostenta- 
tious comforts, to which they were habituated from early youth,— 
but who find it matter of difficulty to educate their children and to 
provide the common necessaries of life. Yet, these men are not 
chargeable with any extravagance, either of themselves, or of their 
families; they have not in their expenditure surpassed the bounds 
of prudence ; except perhaps (but you will forgive them this wrong) 
they may have somewhat exceeded in bounty to the poor. ‘This 
defalcation of income, I trust and believe, is only temporary. 
Clerical property, like other property, must find its level. But 
the amimus and the object of our opponents may be appreciated b 
the seasonadleness of their attack. It will be kept in mind, 
that the tiches of the church have been denounced, not in ‘ the 
time of our wealth,’ but in the ‘ time of our tribulation.’ If we 
had the enormous property with which we have been charged; if 
we did labour under the atrocious crime of great riches, then, I am 
apt to think, our adversaries would be less sanguine than they seem 
to be, in their hopes of annihilating the established church in Ire- 
land. But, in truth, my Lords, the agitators egregiously deceive 
themselves. Though poor, we are not forsaken. A British King, 
a British House of Peers, a British House of Commons, I will add, 
a British people,—all habituated, and attached, and bound by the 
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most sacred ties, to the one reformed episcopal church, established 
in Ireland no less than in England, will not suffer either branch of 
it to be rudely and sacrilegiously torn away. I am not apprehen- 
sive, my Lords. The church will survive the clamour of its foes. 
It has every thing to hope from the spirit, and the consistency of 
its friends.” P. 27. 

‘¢ The incomes of the parochial clergy, it is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain. From the great irregularities of Irish payments, they 
are themselves frequently unable to calculate what they shall pro- 
bably receive in any given year. From these, and other circum- 
stances, materials are not in existence whence to form an exact 
average of clerical income. Availing themselves of this inherent 
ont our adversaries have swelled, at their own discretion, the 
nominal revenues of our poor parochial ministers, varying the 
amount as they found their statements too strong to go down. At 
first they assumed an average of 800/.; then, by a single evolution 
of their calculating machinery, they bring out an average of 500/. 
perannum. But we have a surer ground of computation. At the 
beginning of the present year, about eighty parishes had com- 
pounded for their tithes, under the act of last session. The ave- 
rage income of these parishes was about 400/, But then, they 
were parishes of the higher order; and we should take a lower 
average for the benefices throughout Ireland. On this subject, I 
am, of course, not prepared to speak positively. But, from the best 
information I have been able to procure, it is my opinion and be- 
lief, that, including the curates (whose salaries, varying from 751, to 
100/. per annum, are deducted from the receipts of the beneficed 
clergy,) 2502. would be a fair average income. In the year 1786, 
Bishop Woodward calculated the average at 140/.; and, in stating 
an increase, since that period, of eleven twenty-fifths, I have more 
than made allowance for any intermediate increase of tillage, and 
advance of prices, On the whole, I can affirm, with full assurance 
of correctness, that the parochial clergy of Ireland are by no means 
overpaid. And I will add, that, in their general conduct and 
dealing, they are by far the most moderate class of proprietors we 
have. If any thing, they carry indulgence to a fault; especially in 
giving long credit, to their own great loss, and the ultimate disad- 
vantage of the people. What they receive, is considerably below 
their just right; and I am moaputed to show, that they give ample 
value in return,” P. 47. 


If any thing can add to the merit of this animated defence, 
it is the recollection that it was delivered under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances, by a Prelate who had lately 
taken bis seat in the House of Lords, who had no previous 
acquaintance with Parliamentary business, but whoin the 
conscientious and fearless discharge of his duty has secured 
the respect of every party, The gratitude of those whom he 
defended will equal if not exceed the mortification of dis- 
comfited adversaries, who listened sneered. and were silent. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Sermon, preached at Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, July 25th, 1824, at the 
Consecration ot Christopher Lipscombe, D.D. Lord Bishop of Jamaica; and of 
William Hart Coleridge, D.D. Lord Bishop of Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Is!ands, By A, M. Campbell, M.A, Preacher at the Natiunal Society’s Chapel, 
Ely Place, 4to, 2s. 

A Sermon on the Duty of providing for the Christian Education of the Poor. 
By the Kev. W. Kuilett, A.B. Viewr of Keuninghall, Norfolk. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached at boston, in the Church of St, Botolphy May 18th, 1824, 
at the Visitation of the Venerable the Archdeacon of Lincoln. By the Rev. 
Charles Boothby. 8vo. 

The Substance of Two Discourses upon the Nature of Faith. By a much ad- 
mired Prelate of the last Century, 4to. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon, preached on Wednesday the 30th of June, 1824, at the Arch- 
deacon’s Visitation at Axbridge. By the Rev. D. Williams, A.M. Rector of 
Bleadon, and Kingston Seamoor. 8vo. 1s 6d, 

A Letter to the Author of an Inquiry into the Studies and Discipline adopted 
in the two English Universities, as preparatory to Holy Orders in the Establisbed 
Church, By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron, By a Layman. 1s. 

Calvinism and Arminianism compared in their Principles and Tendency ; or 
the Doctrines of General Redemption, as held by the Members of the Church of 
England, and by the carly Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their Seriptural Evi- 
dence, and in their Connection with the civil and religious Liberties of Mankind. 
By James Nichols, 2 vols. &vo. 1). 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Advowsons. By John Mirchouse, of Lin- 
coln’s lun and the Inner ‘Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 14s. 

TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, By Joseph Dupuis, Esq. 4to. With sis- 
teen Plates. @I. 12s. 6d. : 

The last Military Operations of General Riego; also the Manner in which he 
was betrayed and treated until imprisoned at Madrid ; to which is added, A 
Narrative of the Sufferings of the Author in Prison, By George Matthews, first 
Aide-de-camp to General Riego. 4s, 6d. 

BIOGTAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
B.D. F.R.S. Vicor of Kensington, and Prebendary of Salisbury. First published 
im the. Christian Remeinbrancer, for August, 1824. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Note Book ; and Epigrammatic Muscum: containing more than 
one Thousand choice Epigrams, fanciful Inscriptions, and poetical Morceaux. 
Selected by George Wentworth, Esq. 12mo. 1s. 

‘The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By Jum Malcolm. 12mo, 6s. : 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Library Companion, or the Young Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Com- 


fort in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. T.F. Dibdin, F.R.S. A.S, 8vo0. 
il, Ts. 


The Human Heart. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Art of French Cookery. By A. B. Beauvilliers, Restaurateur, Paris. 
i2mo. Ta. 

Self-Advancement; or extraordinary Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness ; 
exentplified in the Lives and History of the Emperor Basil, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Dec. Pranklin, &c. By the Author of “ Practical Wisdom.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Art of Drawing on Stone. By C. Hulimandel. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition and Application of the English Lan- 
guage. Ky Peter Smith, A.M. 10s. 6d. 
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Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to British and Foreign Literature. 
By Robert Watt, M.D. 4 vols. 4to, 111. its. 

Tales of a Traveller. By the Author of the Sketch Book. @ vols, Bve. 11. 4s. 

Elements’ of -Ttalian’/€ontetsution,' adapted to Subjects in geheral Use, ltalian 
and English. By M. Galeotti Tuscan. 3s, Gd. 


Linea! Drawing, and Lutroduction to Geometry. Translated from the French 
of M. Franceur, 12m0, 5s. 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 12mo. 6s. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Rev. John Hewlett, Morning Preacher at the Found- 
ling Hospital, is preparing for the press a new Volume of 
Sermons: and a new Edition of his former Volumes, will 
shortly be printed. : | 

Preparing for publication, the Doctrine and Law of 
Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce: inclading a Theological 
and Practical View of the Divine Institution of Marriage: 
of the Religious Ratification of: Marriage ; of the Impedi- 
ments which preclude and vitiate the Contract of Marriage ; 
of the reciprocal Duties of Husbands and Wives; of the 
sinfal aud criminal Character of Adultery, and of the Diffi- 
culties which embarass the Principle and Practice of 
Divorce. With an Appendix, on the Hellenistic and Ec- 
clesiastical Meaning of the word wopvaia, ordinarily translated 
Fornication. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. Minister 
of Castle Hedingham. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
in the City of London; to contain Biographical Sketches, of 
the Rectors. Compiled from the Works of Maitland, Stowe, 
Pennant, Haghson, and other Historians, by Samuel Burgess, 
Jun. (illustrated with Engravings), will be published in 
November. 

In the press, Lasting Impressions, a Novel, by Mrs. 
Joanna Carey. sae 

The Rev. W. Baker, Rector of Lyndon and South 
Laffenham, has in a state of forwardness for the press, a 
Translation, with Notes and Additions, of Cellenér's Critical 
Introductign to the New Testament. The Original is in 
high repute on the Continent, especially in Switzerland, 
where it forms a Supplement to Michaelis’s Introduction : 
but the Work is entire in itself, and is a full and well-arranged 
Abstract of the existing State of Sacred Literature, so far as 
relates to the New Testament. 
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Mr. W. 4. Hails, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has ready for 
the press, Remarks on Volney’s Ruins of Empires; to be 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. 

The new Volume of the Annual Biography and Obituary, 
(the 9th) is now in course of preparation. 

Mr. E. A. Crouch is about to publish Illustrations of 
Conchology, in a Series of twenty Engravings, each Plate 
containing many Specimens. 

A third Edition is about to appear, greatly augmented, of 
the Student's Manual; or, an Appendage to the English 
Dictionaries : being an, Etymological and Explanatory Vo- 
cabulary of Words derived from the Greek. 

Dr. Blackall has nearly ready, a third Edition of his 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. 

Mrs. Frances Parkes is about to present to the Female 
World, a little Work entitled Domestic Duties, conveying 
Instructions to young Married Ladies on the Management 
of their Household, and the Regulation of their Conduct, in 
the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. 

A Poetical Work, entitled The Bar, is in the press, with 
Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. and with 
copious Notes. | 

Dr. Uwins is about to publish a Compendium of Medical 
Theory and Practice, founded on Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, 
which will be given as a Text-Book, and a Translation an- 
nexed. ‘To which will be prefixed, a brief Dissertation on 
the Nature and Objects of Nosology ; with a succinct Account 
of the Treatment of each Disorder, an Estimate of Modern 
Improvements in Pathology, and an Enumeration of the best 
Authors for the Student of Medicine to consult. To the 
whole will be added, a List of Doses of Medicines, with a 
few of the best Formule, and an Alphabetical Index to 
Diseases ; intended for the Use of Stadents, and us a Work 
of general Reference. 

Mir. Maugham, the Author of the Pupil’s Pharmacopeia, 
has in the press an Appendix to the Pharmacopeia Londi- 
nensis ; comprising a concise History of the Materia Medica, 
as well as of the Preparations contained therein, with a brief 
Notice of their Doses, Virtues, and Uses ; printed uniformly 
with the small Edition of the Pharmacopzia Londinensis. 

The first Volume of the Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart. on the Principles and Practice of Surgery, as de- 
livered at St. Thomas's and Guy’s Hospitais, with additional 
Notes and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrel, Esq. Surgeon to St. 

Thomas's Hospital, is in the press. 


